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The New Arctic Ship ‘Roosevelt,’ 


In which Commander Peary will endeavor to reach the Pole. 
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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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PEARY’S EXPEDITION. 


“Cue to popular ideas,’’ said Com- 
mander Robert E. Peary, recently, 
‘‘the work which an arctic ship has to do 
is not principally that of breaking up one- 
season ice, as is done by river and harbor ice- 
breakers in Canadian and Russian waters. 
Such conditions of level, unbroken ice of 
uniform thickness are found only in Melville 
Bay, on the upward voyage, where the one- 
season ice is encountered, and late in the 
season, when the new ice is beginning to 
form. 

‘*The main work of an arctic ship is that of 
threading and pushing and wedging and prying 
her way along and between and around frag- 
ments and cakes of ice, cakes of such thickness 
as twenty to fifty, and even seventy, feet, 
through which nothing could break a passage. 
In such cases the only thing to do is either to 
go round or squeeze between the huge pieces.’’ 
These were the considerations that dictated the 
form and construction of the Roosevelt, the 
substantial if not beautiful craft in which 
Commander Peary will make his fourth attempt 
to reach the north pole. 

The cover-page pictures give a very good 
idea of the Roosevelt’s appearance. It is 
technically described as a three-masted, fore- 
and - aft, schooner - rigged steam-vessel, with 
auxiliary sail-power. Larger than Nansen’s 
famous Fram, and about the size of the ant- 
arctic ship Discovery, its displacement when 
ready for sea, with all coal and stores aboard, 
is about fifteen hundred tons. 

The Roosevelt was built at’ Bucksport, 
Maine, and hull and machinery complete cost 
about one hundred thousand dollars, con- 
tributed mainly by the Peary Arctic Club of 
New York City. 

This latest arctic ship is remarkable in so 
many ways that space forbids the mention of 
all. It is capacious, carrying sufficient pro- 
visions and coal to last two years if need be, 
and is sufficiently speedy, for on the first trial 
it made more than twelve knots an hour. But 
strength, of course, is the first requisite, and it 
is believed that the Roosevelt could stand it to 
pound for months against the ice. 

The bow is sharp as a knife and solid as a 
battering-ram, the ‘‘forefoot’’ being so designed 
that when driving into thick ice the vessel will 
ride upon it and break it down. The stern so 
overhangs as to protect the screw when heavy 
ice - floes come together against the vessel’s 
quarters. It is steel-sheathed, that it may 
slip more easily from the grip of the ice. The 
massive oaken hull is reénforced at every 
material point of contact, and, in the words of 
the Marine Review, ‘‘the deck - beams, car- 
lines and fore-and-afters would be considered 
heavy for a vessel twice the size.’’ Fore and 
aft the Roosevelt is divided into five water- 
tight compartments, any one of which is of 
sufficient reserve buoyancy to keep the vessel 
afloat in case of serious puncture below the 
water-line. 

Finally, there is no ‘‘tumble-home’’ of the 
top sides, such as may be found in former 
arctic vessels, but instead the top sides ‘‘flare 
out’? up to the rail, thus allowing a very heavy 
guard strake. The purpose of the guard strake, 
apart from serving as a buffer, is to help lift 
the vessel out of the water as the ice crushes 
about it. 

As can be seen, the ice will press against the 
sides, and then, as they offer first resistance, it 
will rise and catch under the counter or over- 
hang of the guard, and bodily raise the vessel. 
In case the ship has been frozen in a thick 
pack of ice and it is desired to free her, hydrau- 
lic jacks will be set upon the ice and brought 
to bear upon the under side of the guard, and 
these in turn will raise the craft, and as it 
settles back, its own weight and its form, acting 
as a great wedge, will tend to break a way 
clear. 

Commander Peary plans to coal at Sydney, 
Cape Breton, and then proceed through the 
Strait of Belle Isle to the Labrador coast and 
up the Greenland coast. After eritering Smith 
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both capes. At Sabine Eskimos will join the 
party. 

The ship will go into winter quarters in the] 
central polar basin, and the explorers wi 

| make a dash for the pole the following sum 

| with sleds and dogs. By means of the wirel 
stations Peary hopes to be able to communicate 
with New York. If ice conditions are partic 
larly bad, the ship'may go into winter quarte’ 
farther south than is now intended, and } 
that case the trip may take two years. Com- 
mander Peary hopes, however, to be gone not 
longer than eighteen months. 

In a general way the explorer’s career 
familiar, but it may be noted that he was born 
in Pennsylvania in 1856, was graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1877, and entered the navy 
as civil engineer in 1881. He visited Greenland 
in 1886, but his arctic explorations really began 
in 1891-2, when he discovered and named 
Melville Land and Heilprin Land, and deter- 
mined the insularity of Greenland. On another 
voyage, 1893-5, he discovered the largest mete- 
orites known to exist, which he afterward 
brought home. On a third expedition, 1898- 
1902, he rounded the northern extremity of the 
Greenland archipelago, the last of the great 
arctic land groups, and attained the highest 
north in the western hemisphere, eighty-four 
degrees, seventeen minutes, north latitude. 

Some of Commander Peary’s most important 
discoveries and most thrilling experiences have 
been described by him in The Companion. 
The friends he has made through these pages 
will join to wish him a successful voyage and 
a safe return. 
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SQUIRREL SCHOOL. 


ature leaves nothing for a school board to do 
in the way of providing instruction for her 
offspring. The author of ‘‘A Hermit’s Wild 
Friends’’ shared his solitude with a pet squir- 
rel, whom he named Bismarck. The friend- 
ship between the two comrades was made 
mutually helpful, as we learn from the man’s 
report. 

‘*For years I attended a squirrel’s school, and 
Bismarck was the schoolmaster. He taught 
me many things relating to squirrel life. Much 
of the knowledge acquired was wholly unknown 
to me before. 

**Bismarck always stored mushrooms in the 
trees, for he knew that the blue jays did not eat 
such food. He would drop the stem of the 
mushroom between the prongs of a forked limb, 
if there was cap enough left to hold the plant 
in place; otherwise, he treated it just as he 
would treat a piece of bread. 

‘*How Bismarck acquired a knowledge of 
edible mushrooms is a mystery beyond the 
powers. Doubtless, when he attended the 
‘Chickaree College’ he studied natural history 
instead of the dead languages. He knew how 
to harvest mushrooms. He gathered them soon 
after they appeared above the ground. Gathered 
thus they would keep several days, while a 
few hours’ growth would spoil them if left in 
the ground, 

**In the woods about my cabin grew many 
varieties of the poisonous mushrooms. One 
deadly variety —the ‘ Destroying Angel ’— 
possesses a form most pleasing to the eye. Its 
symmetrical shape and pearly white color give 
it a look of innocence that has lured many a 
human being to an early grave. I have never 
seen a tooth-mark by a squirrel, mouse or mole 
in one of these deadly mushrooms, and this 
goes to prove that the wild things know more 
than some human beings. 

‘*A few years ago, while out on a walk with 
the Appalachian Mountain Club, I told a pro- 
fessor, who was an expert on mushrooms, that 
1 used the mushrooms which were approved by 
the squirrels and no others. He said that I 
was risking my life, for he claimed that squirrels 
could eat poisonous varieties that might kill 
human beings. I thought that the professor 
knew more about mushrooms than he did about 
squirrels, so his warning was wasted on me. 
Up to date I have found the squirrels all right, 
and I feel no fear when eating what they eat.’’ 
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HOME LESSONS. 


hen the lecturer on ‘‘Rest’’ and ‘‘Repose’’ 

and ‘‘Calmness’’ had a spare day to 
spend at home with his family he stated his 
views to them as clearly as if they had formed 
part of a paying audience. They also had 
privileges which the paying audience was 
always denied. 

‘*Now, my dear,’’ the lecturer said to his 
wife, on one such day, ‘‘I want to have a little 
talk with you. You tell me that the sound of 
the drumming on the piano in the suite above 
annoys you when you are trying to get an after- 
noon nap. You must remember that they have 
a right to play while you need not listen. Say 
over to yourself, ‘It is their piano. It is only 
a little noise, after all. Noise cannot trouble 
my soul. I will not mind it. I do not mind 
it’—and after a short time you will find it makes 
no impression, no —’’ He stopped abruptly. 

‘‘Mary, what in the world is the cook doing? 
I’ve heard nothing but ‘scrape, scrape, scrape’ 
on some tin or metal substance ever since I sat | 





Sound the ship will make Cape York and then | down here to have a little quiet talk to you,’”’ 


Cape Sabine, where a base of supplies will be 
established. 


Wireless stations will be set up at | 


and strange, unaccountable lines appeared on 
the lecturer’s face as he spoke. 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. Founded 1802. Health- 
ful and beautiful location. Fine new dormitories. 
pom oy Froperatery and A - Courses. h- 

ade school for boys and girls of moderate means. 
For Particulars address REV. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Woman's College 
Kent’s Hill, Maine. 
PALL TERM OPENS Fam we tT ape. 2.3 1905. College Pre- 


‘ine buildi a et loe: ation, two te from Port- 
land and six ours from Poses. Hone for catalogue ; 


mention this paper. REV. . BERRY, President. 
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DEX Mushroom Raising 
sits A This Book shows you the great 
This profit in mushroom raising. It 
tells you how you can make 
money on a very small outlay. 
To all interested we will send 
this Book free. Write before 
the limited edition is exhausted. 
UNION SEED CO. (Inc.), 
Dept. 15, 104 Hanover Street, BOSTON. 
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PICKLES 


Is the title of a booklet of recipes that you 
can get free from your grocer if he sells 


SLADE’S PICKLING SPICE 
In Quarter-Pound Cartons. 


If your grocer does not have it send postal giv- 
ing his name and your address and we will send 
booklet. If you want “Slade’s Guide to Good 
Cooking,” send two-cent stamp to pay postage. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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TACATION. EARN MONEY. 
New patent Trousers 
eae er. Novelt ‘sells rapid- 
4m pCa mailed, 10 cents. 
LENOX MFG. CO., P. 0. Bos? A, Worcester, Mass. 





Alive Mackin Cosh 
the Toffee King 


TOFFEE. | 


If it’s Mackin tosh's Toffee, itis the delicious 
old English ram that is taking America by 
storm. If it isn’t Mackintosh’s, you don’t want 
it unless you want an imitation. 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


The Original Old English Candy, 


sold in ten-cent cartons, my name and face on 
every package. 
you haven’t tried it do so to-day. It’s the 
most delicious and pure candy that you ever had. 
0, not a chewing candy. You break off a small 
bit and let it dissolve in the mouth. ten-cent 
cake will last one person all day, and you will 
want another piece the next day. 

f your dealer smiles and says e hasn’t got 
Mackintosh’s, but has an imitation, if you’re gen- 
uine you will of course uy another dealer. Iam 
always ready to send my Toffee by mail. Send ten 
cents for the first size package or $1.60 fora large 
four-pound family tin, but try your dealer 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 58, 78 Hudson St., New York. 

















Makes Rosy Cheeks. 


The Original Coffee Substitute. 


Father Kneipp’s most famous achievement was the 
invention of Kneipp Malt-Coffee, which surpasses any 
coffee or substitute for coffee in richness, flavor and 
health-giving qualities. 
ess, using the finest barley scientifically malted and 

caramelized, he produced thi 

drink, possessing the true, rich coffee flavor and all the 
tonic qualities of a malted cereal as well. 
coffee equals the best bean coffee in flavor and richness of 
aroma. Drink Kneipp Malt-Coffee as a tonic food, and away 
goes the danger of coffee-poisoning — coffee nerves. 


If your grocer will not supply it, write us, and we will send you 
a trial package (makes 10 cups) Free. 


KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Dept. B, 78 Hudson St., NEW YORK. 


By his wonderful secret proc- 
s world-renowned health 


No other cereal 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 














E are very fortunate in 
this Set. 


able old blue decorations. 


tion. 
the Set may be purchased for 50 


Imported Blue and White 
Luncheon Set. 


It consists of 1 Cream Pitcher, 1 Sugar 
Bowl, 1 Teapot, and 2 Cups and Saucers. 
good quality and size Japanese china ware, with fashion- 





The full Set given to Companion subscribers for one new subscrip- 
Former price $1.00. Until our limited supply has been taken 


in either case to be paid by receiver. 


having been able to secure 


Each is of 


cents. Sent by express, charges 
Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 








Cloth. 











The Dandy Shiner. 


eles Dandy Shiner makes shoe shining a pleasure. 
3 Lasts, men’s, women’s and children’s sizes, also Shoe Polish and a Polishing 

It may be used by the entire family, and will hold a shoe perfectly rigid. The 
device may also be used as a shoe stretcher or form. 


The Dandy Shiner given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription. 
Former price $1.00. Until our limited supply has been taken the outfit may be purchased 
for 65 cents. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 





The outfit includes the Shiner, 


Handsomely nickeled and finished. 
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very feet of them, where not an 
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me, for I was wilderness-born 
and wilderness-bred. My father, 
the factor at Fort Red Wing, 
had not fallen into the habit of 
coddling me. So when the lost Hudson Bay 
Geological Expedition made Fort Red Wing in 
the spring,—every man exhausted, indeed, but 
each maintaining a reassuring grip on life, except 
the young professor, who had broken his leg a 
month back, and had set it with his own 
hands,—it was the most natural thing in the 
world that my father should command me to 
take the news to Little Lake, whence it might 
be carried, from post to 
post, all the way to the 
department at Ottawa. 

‘«And send the company 
doctor up,’’ said he. ‘*The 
little professor’s leg is in a 
bad way, if I know any- 
thing about doctoring. So 
you’ll make what haste 
you can.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said I, un- 
hesitatingly. 

‘*Keep to the river until 
you come to the Great 
Bend. You can take the 
trail through the bush from 
there to Swift Rapids. If 
the ice is broken at the 
rapids, you’ll have to go 
round the mountain. 
That’ll take a good half- 
day longer. But don’t be 
rash at the rapids, and 
keep an eye on the ice all 
along. The sun will be 
rotting it by day now. It 
looks like a breakup 
already,’’ 

‘*Shall I go alone, sir?’’ 
said I. 

‘*No,’’ said my father, 
no doubt perceiving the 
wish in the question. ‘‘I’ll 
have John go with you for 
company. ’’ 

John was an Indian lad 
of my own age, or there- 
abouts, who had been 
brought up at the fort— 
my companion and friend. 
1 doubt if I shall ever find 
a stancher one. 

With him at my heels 
and a little packet of letters 
in my breast pocket, I set 
out early the next day. It was late in March, 
and the sun, as the day advanced, grew uncom- 
fortably hot. 

‘*Here’s easy going!’’ I cried, when we came 
to the river. 

‘*Bad ice!’’? John grunted. 

And it proved to be so—ice which the suns 
of clear weather had rotted and the frosts of 
night and cold days had not repaired. Rotten 
patches alternated with spaces of open water 
and of thin ice, which the heavy frost of the 
night before had formed. 

When we came near to Great Bend, where 
we were to take to the woods, it was late in 
the afternoon, and the day was beginning to 
turn cold. 

We sped on even more cautiously, for in that 
place the current is swift, and we knew that the 
water was running like mad below us. I was 
ahead of John, picking the way; and I found, 
‘o my cost, that the way was unsafe. In a 
venture offshore I risked too much. Of a sudden 
the ice let me through. 

It was like a fall, feet foremost, and when I 
ame again to the possession of my faculties, 
vith the passing of the shock, I found that my 

rms were beating the edge of ice, which 

‘rumbled before them, and that the current was 

\gging mightily at my legs. 

‘Look out!’? I gasped. 

The warning was neither heard nor needed. 
john was flat on his stomach, worming his 
vay toward me—wriggling slowly out, his eyes 

listening, 

Meanwhile I had rested my arms on the 
‘lge, which then crumbled no more; but I was 
ielpless to save myself, for the current had 
sucked my legs under the ice, and now held 
ihem securely there, sweeping them from side 
0 side, all the while tugging as if to wrench 
ne from my hold. The most I could do was 
‘o resist the pull, to grit my teeth and cling to 
the advantage I had. It was for John to make 

the reseue. 

There was an ominous crack from John’s 
direction. When I turned my eyes to look he | 
was lying still. Then I saw him wriggle out | 











of danger, backing 
away like a crab. 
‘*John!’’ I screamed. 
The appeal seemed 
not to move him. He 
continued to wriggle 
from me. When he 
came to solid ice he took 
to his heels. 1 caught 
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and unfastened his belt. 
Working 
but swiftly, he bound 
the belt to the end of 
the pole, and came out 
again. 

He cast the belt 
within reach, as a fish- 
erman casts a line. I 
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WRIGGLE AS I WOULD, THE WALL BEHIND KEPT ME WHERE I WAS. 


sight of him as he climbed the bank, and kept 
my eyes upon him until he disappeared over the 
crest. He had left me without a word. 

The water was cold and swift, and the 
strength of my arms and back was wearing 
out. The current kept tugging, and I realized, 
loath as I was to admit it, that half an hour 
would find me slipping under the ice. It was 
a grave mistake to admit it; for at once fancy 
began to paint ugly pictures for me, and the 
probabilities, as it presented them, soon flustered | 
me almost beyond recovery. 

‘I was chest-high out of the water,’ I told 
myself. ‘‘Chest-high! Now my chin is within 
four inches of the ice. I’ve lost three inches. 
I’m lost!’’ 

With that I tried to release my feet from the 
clutch of the current, to kick myself back to an 
upright position, to lift myself out. It was all 
worse than vain. The water was running so 
swiftly that it dangled my legs as it willed, 
and the rotten ice momentarily threatened to let 
me through. 

I lost a full inch of position. So I settled 
myself to wait for what might come, determined 
to yield nothing through terror or despair. My 


| two would have saved me a deal of uneasiness. 





eyes were fixed stupidly upon the bend in the 
river, far down, where a spruce-clothed bluff | 
was melting with the dusk. 

What with the cold and the drain upon my 
physical strength, it may be that my mind was | 
a blank when relief came. At any rate, it | 
seemed to have been an infinitely long time in 
coming; and it was with a shock that John’s | 
words restored me to a vivid consciousness of 
my situation. 

**Catch hold!’’ said he. 

He had crawled near me, although I had not 
known of his approach, and he was thrusting 
toward me the end of a long pole, which he 
had cut in the bush. It was long, but not long 
enough. 

I reached for it, but my hand came three feet | 
short of grasping it. 

John grunted and crept nearer. Still it was 
| bey: ond me, and he dared venture no farther. 

He withdrew the pole; then he crept back | 





|ing, foaming over great boulders. 


caught it, clutched it, and was hauled from | 


my predicament by main strength. 

‘‘John,’’ I said, as we drew near to the half- 
way cabin, ‘‘I know your blood, and it’s all 
very well to be careful not to say too much; 
but there’s such a thing as saying too little. 
Why didn’t you tell me where you were going 
when you started for that pole?’’ 

‘‘Huh!”’ said John, as if his faithfulness to 
me in every fortune were quite beyond suspicion. 

‘Yes, I know,”’ I insisted, ‘‘but a word or 


” 


**Huh!’’ said he. 

We passed that night at the cabin, where a 
roaring fire warmed me and dried my clothes. 
My packet of letters was safe and dry, so I 
slept in peace, and we were both as chirpy as 
sparrows when we set out the next morning. 
It was a clear, still day, with the sun falling 
warmly upon us. 

Our way now led through the bush for mile 
after mile—little hills and stony ground and | 
swamp-land. By noon we were wet to the | 
knees; but this circumstance was then too| 
insignificant for remark, although later it gave | 
me the narrowest chance for life that ever came 
within my experience. 

We made Swift Rapids late in the afternoon, 


| when the sun was low and a frosty wind was 
| freezing the pools by the way. 


The post at | 
Little Lake lay not more than three miles 
beyond the foot of the rapids, and when the 
swish and roar of water first fell upon our 
ears we hallooed most joyfully, for it seemed 
to us that we had come within reaching distance | 
of our destination. 

**No,”’ said John, when we stood on the 
shore of the river. 

**T think we can,’’ said I. 

**No,’’ he repeated. 

The rapids were clear of ice, which had | 
broken from the quiet water above the verge of | 
the descent, and now lay heaped up from shore 
to shore, where the current subsided at the foot. 
The water was most turbulent—swirling, shoot- 
It went 
rushing between two high cliffs, foaming to the 
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deliberately | for a passage. 


fare; but the only alternative 
was to go round the mountain, 
as my father had said, and I had 
no fancy to lengthen my journey 
| by four hours, so I searched the shore carefully 
The face of the cliff was such 
that we could make our way one hundred 
yards down-stream. It was just beyond that 
point that the difficulty lay. The rock jutted 






| into the river, and rose sheer from it; neither 


foothold nor handhold was offered. But beyond, 
as I knew, it would be easy enough to clamber 
along the cliff, which was shelving and broken, 
and so, at last, come to the 
trail again. 

‘*There’s the trouble, 
John,’’ said I, pointing 
to the jutting rock. ‘‘If 
we can get round that, we 
can go the rest of the way 
without any difficulty.’’ 

“No go,” said John. 
**Come.’’ 

He jerked his head to- 
ward the bush, but I was 
not to be easily persuaded, 

**We’ll go down and look 
at that place,’’ I replied. 
**There may be a way.’’ 

There was a way, a 
clear, easy way, requiring 
no more than a bit of nerve 
to pass over it, and I con- 
gratulated myself upon 
persisting to its discovery. 
The path was by a stout 
ledge of ice, adhering to 
the cliff and projecting out 
from it for about eighteen 
inches. The river had 
fallen. This ledge had 
been formed when it was 
at its highest, and when 
the water had subsided the 
ice had been left sticking 
tothe rock. The ledge was 
like the rim of ice that 
adheres to a tub when a 
bucketful of freezing water 
has been taken out. 

I clambered down to it, 
sounded it, and found it 
solid. Moreover, it seemed 
to lead all the way round, 
broadening and narrowing 
as it went, but wide enough 
in every part. I was sure- 
footed and unafraid, so at 
once I determined to essay the passage. ‘‘I am 
going to try it!’’ 1 called to John, who was 
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| clinging to the cliff some yards behind and above 


me. ‘Don’t follow until I call you.’’ 

**Look out!’’ said he. 

‘Oh, it’s all right,’’ I said, confidently. 

I turned my back to the rock and moved out, 
stepping sidewise. It was not difficult until I 
came to a point where the cliff is overhanging— 
it may be a space of twelve feet or less; then I 
had to stoop, and the awkward position made 
my situation precarious in the extreme, for the 
rock seemed all the while bent on thrusting me 
off. 

The river was roaring past. Below me the 
water was breaking over a great rock, whence 


|it shot, swift and strong, against a boulder 


which rose above it. I could hear the hiss and 
swish and thunder of it; and had I been less 
confident in my foothold, I might then and 
there have been hopelessly unnerved. There 
was no mercy in those seething rapids. 

**A fall would be the end of me,’’ I thought ; 
**but I shall not fall.’’ 

Fall I did, however, and that suddenly, just 
after I had rounded the point and was hidden 
from John’s sight. The cold of the late after- 
noon had frozen my boots stiff; they had been 
soaked in the swamp-lands, and the water was 
now all turned to ice. 

My soles were slippery and my feet were 
awkwardly managed. I slipped. 

My feet shot from under me. A flash of 
terror went through me. Then I found myself 
lying on my hip, on the edge of the shelf 


| with my legs dangling over the rapids, my 


shoulder pressing the cliff, my hands flat on 


|the ice, and my arms sustaining nearly the 


whole weight of my body. 

At that instant I heard a thud and a 
splash, as of something striking the water, and 
turning my eyes, I perceived that a section of 
the snow ledge had fallen from the cliff. It was 
not large, but it was between John and me, 
and the space effectually shut him off from my 
assistance. 

My problem was to get to my feet again. 
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But how? ‘The first effort persuaded me that 
it: was impossible. My shoulder was against 
the cliff. When I attempted to raise myself to 
a seat on the ledge 1 succeeded only in pressing 
my shoulder more firmly against the rock. 
Wriggle as I would, the wall behind kept me 
where I was. I could not gain an inch. 1 
needed no more, for that would have relieved 
my arms by throwing more of my weight upon 
my hips. 

I was in the position of a boy trying to draw 
himself to a seat on a window-sill, with the 
difference that my heels were of no help to me, 
for they were dangling in space. My arms 
were fast tiring out. The inch I needed for 
relief was past gaining, and it seemed to me 
then that in a moment my arms would fail me, 
and I should slip off into the river. 

‘‘Better go now,’’ I thought, ‘‘before my 
arms are worn out altogether. I’ll need them 
for swimming. ’’ 

But a glance down the river assured me that 
my chance in the rapids would be of the 
smallest. Not only was the water swift and 
turbulent, but it ran against the barrier of ice 
at the foot of the rapids, and it was evident 
that it would suck me under, once it got me 
there. 

Nor was there any hope in John’s presence. 
I had told him to stay where he was until I 
called; and, to be sure, in that spot would he 
stay. I might call now. But to what purpose? 
He could do nothing to help me. He would 
come to the gap in the ledge, and from there 
peep sympathetically at me. 
Indeed, he might reach a pole 
to me, as he had done on the 
day before, but my hands were 
fully occupied, and I could not 
grasp it. So I put John out of 
my mind,—for even in the ex- 
perience of the previous day I 
had not yet learned my lesson,— 
and determined to follow the 
only course which lay open to 
me, desperate though it was. 

‘1’. turn on my stomach,’’ 
I thought, ‘‘and try to get to 
my knees on the ledge. ’’ 

I accomplished the turn, but 
in the act I so nearly lost my 
hold that I lost my head, and 
there was a gasping lapse of 
time before I recovered my 
calm. 

In this change I gained noth- 
ing. When I tried to get to my 
knees I butted my head against 
the overhanging rock, nor could 
I lift my foot to the ice and roll 
over on my side, for the ledge 
was far too narrow for that. 
1 had altered my position, but 
I had accomplished no change 
in my situation. It was impos- 
sible for me to rest more of my 
weight upon my breast than my 
hips had borne. My weakening 
arms still had to sustain it, and 
the river was going its swirling 
way below me, just as it had 
gone in the beginning. I had 
not helped myself at all. 

There was nothing for it, 1 
thought, but to commit myself 
to the river and make as gallant 
a fight for life as I could. So 
at last 1 called John, that he might carry our 
tidings to their destination and return to Fort 
Red Wing with news of a sadly different kind. 

“*Ho!’’ said John. 

He was staring round the point of rock; and 
there he stood, unable to get nearer. 

‘Ice under,’”’ said he, indicating a point 
below me. ‘‘More ice. Let down.’’ 

‘*‘What?’’ I cried. ‘‘Where?’’ 

‘More ice. Down there,’’ said he. 
this. Let down.’’ 

Then I understood him. Another ledge, such 
as that upon which I hung, had been formed 
in the same way, and was adhering to the rock 
beneath. No doubt there was a pool on the 
lower side of the point, and just below me, and 
the current would be no obstacle to the forma- 
tion of ice. I had looked down from above, 
and the upper ledge had hidden the lower from 
me; but John, standing by the gap in the 
upper, could see it plainly. 

So I had but to let myself down until my 
feet rested on the new -ledge, and this I did, 
with extreme caution and the expenditure of 
the last ounce of strength in my arms, Then 
a glance assured me that the way was clear to 
the shelving cliff beyond. 

‘You go,’’ said John. 

‘All right,’’ said IL. 
I’d called you before. ’’ 

‘*Ho!’? said he, as he vanished. ; 

When John reached the Little Lake post 
late that night, the tidings of the safe return of 
the Hudson Bay Geological Expedition were 
on the way south by another messenger, and 
the company’s physician was moving over the 
trail toward Fort Red Wing, making haste to 
the aid of the young professor, whom, indeed, 
he soon brought back to health. The passage 
by the ledge of ice had resulted in a gain of 
three hours, but whether or not it saved the 
professor’s life I do not know. 
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ROSALEEN KNEW THAT THE TIME HAD COME 





I do not think | 
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thought of that when I essayed it, so my experi- | land and water, and I am not so overreliant 


ence reflects no credit upon me whatever. 


I} upon my own resources. I have learned that 


take fewer rash and reckless chances now on | a friend’s help is of value. 


HOW SENATOR SPARKS TOOK 


Sar EN a girl is 
Swe sixteen, and 
her mother 
just seventeen years 
older, they may be 
delightful chums; but when the rift comes 
within the lute, the precedent of comradeship 
makes it difficult for the mother to insist upon 
being treated with the deference that belongs 
by right to mothers. It is especially difficult 
if both parents have united all the sixteen 
years in spoiling the girl, so that, sweet as she 
may be, she does not understand anything 
about discipline. 

After her first year at boarding-school, Rosa- 
leen had come home very full of the notion that 
her people in the far-back country village in 
the piny woods of Georgia were far behind the 
times. Her mother immediately resented this, 
perhaps the more bitterly because her tender 
heart missed the former close relationship that 
had been so sweet. 

Rosaleen had always had her way about 





TO ASSERT HERSELF. 


things, and she resented her mother’s refusal 
to accept new standards, so matters had gone 
on, until now the two were only united in one 
thing, and that was to keep the true state of 
their feeling from Doctor Dunn, the indulgent, 
doting head of the family. 

Affairs had come to a crisis, however, with 
the receipt of a letter from the doctor’s best 
boyhood friend, a newly elected Senator, who 
wrote to say that in passing through Georgia 
he was going to give himself the pleasure of 
stopping with his old chum from six o’clock 
one evening until twelve that night. Mrs. 
Dunn and Rosaleen began planning to have 
the house and supper worthy of the occasion, 
and were both talking at once, when Doctor 
Dunn broke in with his big, hearty voice: 

‘*You may call him Senator Sparks if you 
want to, and you may put on the big pot and 
the little if you so desire, but as for me, he is 
just plain Tony, the same as when we were 
barefooted chaps together, and I don’t see the 
necessity for going to so much extra trouble.” 

**T should like to make a good impression on 
your friend, who has never seen your wife,’’ 
said Mrs. Dunn, primly. 

*‘And 1 have a little pride of my own,’’ 
remarked Rosaleen, and she and her mother 
exchanged cool, determined glances. Their gray 
eyes were very much alike and their square 
chins were cut by the same pattern. 

“Oh, well, well,’? the easy-going doctor 
tossed the disturbing letter on the table and 
took up his hat, ‘‘feed the lion on anything you 
two can agree upon, but don’t you make such 
good impressions that he will have no eyes or 
ears for me. The general run of company I 
am glad to have monopolized by my pretty 
young wife and daughter, but with Tony it is 
a different matter. I haven’t seen the boy for 
more than twenty years, and to tell you the 


truth, I have a. good mind to bundle both of | 















can have him all to my- 
self. Supper, mother? 
Ha! ha! I wonder if 
you have already for- 
gotten the tales I have 
told you of how Tony and I used to have pos- 
sum roasts and oyster stews all to ourselves, 
and those times when we hooked chickens and 
rice from our unsuspecting mothers, and went 
down into the swamp and made pilau in our 
own fireplace boilers? Just fix to your hearts’ 
content, but don’t worry yourselves. ’’ 

The doctor stopped long enough to kiss them 
good-by, and then set off upon an all-day trip. 

‘*Fried chicken, boiled ham, hot rolls, boiled 
hominy, potato custards, salmon salad, potato 
salad, milk-yeast bread, piccalilli, chow-chow, 
watermelon preserves —’’ 

‘*Mother!’’? Rosaleen’s abrupt protest termi- 
nated Mrs. Dunn’s hospitable enumeration, 
and recalled to her mind the fact that there 
were differences between herself and the young 
lady of the house. ‘‘ You will kill the Senator if 

you make him eat all those things!’’ 
Rosaleen proceeded, conscientiously. 
‘*People don’t have groaning tables 
any more, like those Grandma Smith 
fixes—they call it vulgar.’’ 

Mrs. Dunn’s small figure grew alarm- 
ingly straight and her eyes were peril- 
ously bright, but she listened in silence, 
not trusting herself to speak. 

‘*T will just finish making the house 
bright and pretty,’’ went on Rosaleen, 
‘‘and then, if you will let me, I will take 
entire charge of the tea-table, if only 
you will make the pound-cake and the 
rolls for me.’’ 

** Yes’m!’’? returned Mrs. Dunn, 
simply, but there was enough sarcasm 
in the one word to reveal all that was 
in her heart. She went directly to the 

. kitchen, and a few moments later, when 
Rosaleen leaned out of the parlor win- 
dow to brush the dust off an ornament, 
she saw a cloud of smoke boiling out of 
the chimney. 

“The big pot and the little one are 
evidently being put on,’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘But never mind. I don’t 
just know how, but I will manage.’’ 
She nodded her head until her brown 
eurls shook and trembled, and then, 
a few moments later, began a serial 
course of turning up her small nose at 
various sounds and scents that reached 
her from the kitchen. 

‘*That is the wooden spoon hitting 
the cake-bowl, and that is all right; 
but I smell sweet potatoes steaming for 
those custards, and I know that milk- 
yeast is already in process of being 
raised. ”? 

She dusted and tidied away, and 
filled the bowls and vases full of 
sweet autumn roses. ‘‘Gracious!’’ she 

ejaculated, after a while. ‘‘That makes four 

chickens that I have heard sing their swan 
song. I wonder if mother is going to kill all 
we have. I know there are six dressed young 

partridges in the dairy, besides. Phew! I 

smell the ham boiling. ’’ 

In spite of strong temptation to go at once 
into the kitchen and remonstrate again with 
her refractory mother, Rosaleen refrained. She 
felt that after their midday dinner her mother 
would be tired, and she knew that then she 
would have plenty of time to do her own cooking 
for the supper as she had planned it. 

It turned out as she had anticipated. They 
ate their dinner and maintained a conversation 
upon strictly neutral lines, although both of 
them were secretly longing for the jolly old 
times when they were wont to make frolics of 
these meals when they were alone together, 
and each felt secretly resentful of the other’s 
unreasonable tenacity of purpose. 

When Mrs. Dunn had put on a wrapper and 
darkened her room for her nap, Rosaleen’s 
opportunity had come. She went quietly to 
the kitchen, rekindled the fire, and set about the 
preparation of sundry modern delicacies. 

She made a mayonnaise dressing ; she gathered 
late tomatoes, hollowed them out, and chopping 
up the breast meat of the chickens, which were 
already fried and ready just to be heated over 
for tea, she made a salad that satisfied her soul, 
filled it into the tomatoes, and set them in the 
ice-box. The milk-yeast bread was not yet 












| baked, so she poured it into the pig-pen, and 


going to the bread-box, took out some of the 
last baking, cut the slices into slender bread 
sticks, and piled them away for future refer- 
ence. She prepared several other dainty dishes, 
and after an approving look at the uncooked 
chickens, evidently laid away for the morrow’s 
use, she said to herself: 

‘*T shall broil those chickens, and I can serve 


it did. It nearly cost me mine, but I had no | you over to Grandmother Smith’s, so that I | the partridges broiled, on toast. Mother won’t 
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stand out. If it wasn’t for father I’d never do 
it, for 1 hate to act this way; but it is for the 
credit of the family.’’ She went to the pantry 
shelves and looked them over thoughtfully. 

The Smith potato custards were famous, and 
there were six of the golden-yellow circles 
cooling within their frills of pastry. Rosaleen 
had used all the choicest parts of the fried 
chickens, and it was a bony array of pieces 
that lay on the old blue platter. She was 
wondering what she should do if her mother 
held out for her own way. It occurred to her 
that if she had a little help she could eat up 
the offending pies and most of the chicken, 
and she made a brave beginning as she sat on 
the high stool, pondering. 

The custards, plebeian as they were, were 
perfectly delicious, and she came very near 
destroying a whole one. She picked the wings 
of the fried chicken and the titbits from the 
back ; but she felt replete all too soon, and then 
sat looking out of the window, wondering how 
she could dispose of the rest of the pies and 
fried chicken. Her early training would not 
allow her to give them to the pig. 

‘*Ah!’’ Rosaleen hopped down from the 
stool, ran round to the side gate, and very 
quietly stopped a queer old figure that was 
hobbling down the street. 

‘*Come in, Miss Mary Jane,’’ said she. ‘‘I 
have something good for you.’’ 

Miss Mary Jane Holland, the village beggar, 
came willingly. She carried two capacious 
baskets, and set them down at the kitchen door 
with a groan. 

““My rheumatism!’’ she grumbled. ‘‘I’ve 
took teas and doctor’s medicine, and it keeps 
getting worse. If only folks would send my 
victuals to me, instead of making me trudge 
about with these basticks!’’ 

‘“*Too bad!’’ laughed Rosaleen. ‘‘But you 
must talk easy. Mother is asleep up-stairs, 
and I don’t want her wakened. She has had 
a busy morning. I will get you the things.’’ 

With that she took one of the baskets, carried 
it within, and then with careful hands 
arranged all the pies, the remains of the fried 
chicken, and the two salads, which her mother 
had decorated in various designs with the grated 
whites and yellows of eggs. 

‘It is a sin!’’ the young woman admitted to 
herself, with some compunction. ‘‘If I didn’t 
feel that it was my duty for father’s sake, I 
could not go through with it, for it is the meanest 
thing I ever did, and my mother’s the sweetest 
mother—when she isn’t in one of her contrary 
ways! There’ll be a great to-do over this, but 
when we make up we will make up everything 
else, and we can have our good old times again.’’ 

She was rather silent when she carried the 
basket back to its grumbling owner. 

“It’s heavy, Rosaleen!’’ fretted Miss Mary 
Jane. ‘‘Couldn’t you walk a piece and help 
me carry it?’’ 

‘*Not to-day,’’ replied the girl, with another 
laugh. ‘‘I am tired, and 1 want to rest a bit, 
for we are having company to tea.’’ 

Before she went up-stairs she set the table, 
and arranged her own concoctions neatly in 
the ice-box, since everything she had chosen 
was to be cold, except the chickens and birds, 
which she was going to broil. There would be 
no need for a fire in the stove until her father 
had started to drive to the railway-station. 

She fell asleep directly when she lay down, 
and her nap lasted a little longer than she had 
intended, so that she had to hurry in dressing. 
When she ran down-stairs she heard her mother 
and father chatting at the front door. 

‘*T shall drive slowly from the station, dear,’’ 
he was saying. ‘‘I feel about Tony as Rosaleen 
acts when she gets with some of her cronies— 
but you are her best crony, aren’t you? Pleased 
with the arrangements for supper? Of course 
1 shall be? When was I ever not pleased with 
your arrangements? You’re here, Rosaleen, 
just in time to kiss me good-by. Well, won’t 
old Tony open his eyes when he sees my 
daughter, that is as large and almost as pretty) 
as her mother! Good-by! Don’t hurry. | 
tell you I shall drive slowly.’’ 

*‘We might sit down here for a little while,’’ 
said Mrs. Dunn, after a glance at Rosaleen, 
whose eyes did not look very bright and whose 
face lacked its usual animation. ‘‘There isn’t 
a thing to do, except put the rolls into the oven. 
The hominy is already on to boil.’’ 

Rosaleen could not speak. Somehow the 
heinousness of what she had done had all 
dawned upon her, and she felt frightened at 
herself, and afraid of what her mother would 
say when she missed the pies and other things 

‘*Dear me!’’ ejaculated her mother. ‘‘ Ther 
is old Mary Jane Holland coming. Tell he! 
l’ll be back in a moment. I must take a pee) 
at those rolls.’’ 

A sudden impulse to rescue her donations 
from the dirty old basket was immediatel) 
abandoned by Rosaleen. Mary Jane kept on 
past the front gate. She had seen the mistress 
of the house going toward the kitchen, and as 
her business was with her, she followed to the 
side entrance. Rosaleen, troubled in her thought 
sat quiet a few moments, and then went to th: 
kitchen, too. 

When she entered it she noticed a heightene:! 
|color in her mother’s face. Mary Jane ha‘ 
| just gone fussing on her way. 

‘Come, Rosaleen, we must get tea on thi 
| table, so we shall not be flustered when th: 
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Senator comes.’’ Mrs. Dunn threw wide the 
pantry door as she spoke, and then stopped in 
sudden dismay. 

‘‘For gracious sake!’’ she exclaimed, and 
Rosaleen knew that the time had come for her 
to assert herself. ’ 

‘*Mother,’’? she said, ‘‘I couldn’t bear for 
you to put all those old-fashioned things on the 
tea-table, and so I have simply given them to 
Miss Mary Jane, and the milk-yeast, that I 
heard you tell father had mysteriously disap- 
peared, I have thrown to the pig.’’ 

They stood and looked at each other for a 
time, and Rosaleen’s lips began to tremble. 
She was very sorry, but she was determined 
not to say so. 

‘‘What are we to set before the Senator?’’ 
asked Mrs. Dunn, and Rosaleen brightened a 
little. 

‘OQ mother, I have made several lovely dishes, 
and I have come right now to broil the chicken 
and the birds. We shall have a splendid 
supper.’ 

She studied her mother’s face for some sign 
of approval, but it was sadly lacking. ‘*‘You 
will find my dishes in the ice-box, mother, ’’ she 
concluded. 

‘‘No, I sha’n’t,’’ said Mrs. Dunn, ‘‘for I 
have just given Mary Jane every single bit of 
your fixings !’’ 

At that they looked at each other again, and 
before they had time to think they had broken 
into a great laugh, and in a moment were fairly 
shouting with mirth that held a suspicious 
quaver in it. 

*“‘O mother, the hominy is burnt up!’’ cried 
Rosaleen, rushing to the stove and snatching 
off the bright blue boiler, from which rose the 
telltale odor. 

“Oh, it is, it is!’’ Mrs. Dunn suddenly 
grew sober. ‘‘Rosaleen, it serves us right, but 
what is the Senator to have for supper? He 
will be here in ten minutes. ’’ 

‘If we try to cook things he’ll have broiled 
hostess for sure,’’ replied the girl. She had 
come close to her mother, with the sputtering 
boiler in one hand, but the 
other one stole up about Mrs. 
Dunn’s neck. 

**T’ll tell you,’’ said Mrs. 
Dunn, after a moment, 
wherein her own hand had 
sought her daughter’s. 
‘*Your father said he would 
like to have him to himself, 
and cook as they used to. 
Let’s go to Grandma Smith’s 
until train-time. ’’ 

**Good!’’ Rosaleen hastily 
secreted the boiler beneath 
the sink. They worked in 
ahurry. They sliced bread 
and put it on the table, along 
with cake, preserves and 
pickles. They brought out 
the dressed chickens and 
partridges, and washed 
some rice, and set it sug- 
gestively near, with some 
cheese, some cream, some 
crackers and the teapot. 
Mrs. Dunn hurriedly 
wrote a little note: 

We have taken you at 
your word, father, and left 
you and your friend to 
enjoy yourselves alone. 
You may come for us as 
you return from the de- 
pot. We hope there will 
be some of the pilau left 
for us. 

By this time Rosaleen 
was at the door with the 
pony and cart, and as 
Doctor Dunn and his 
guest swept up the drive 
behind the Morgan colts, the mother and daugh- 
ter drove out of sight down the cedar avenue 
that led backward to Grandma Smith’s. 

Grandma Smith could not see the humor of 
the situation, and was openly scandalized. 
“‘Rosaleen ought to have been sent to bed and 
kept in her room for a week for such behavior,’’ 
the old lady said, severely. ‘‘And — of 
that, here you are, Kate, giggling with her 
and hugging her as if she had done something 
smart. Whatever Senator Sparks will think, 
1 don’t know, and if Billy Dunn has never 
before been sorry that he married you, I guess 
he will be when he finds he has to fix his own 
supper, ’” 

After a while she went to bed. Rosaleen 
and her mother sat on the door-steps, arms 
round each other, talking as they had not talked 
before since the disastrous home-coming from 
School, and waiting for the sounds of buggy- 
wheels. 

The midnight train passed, and presently the 
doctor’s team appeared in sight. They went 
down the old box-bordered walk to meet him 
at the gate, but the moonlight showed that he 
had a companion. 

“It was a delightful thought,’’ the Senator 
was saying, cordially, a moment later, ‘‘and 
Billy and I have had the time of our lives— 
yes, we saved you some pilau; but I couldn’t 
£0 away without seeing the wife and daughter 
that he is so puffed up over, so I have begged 
him to let me Stay till to-morrow afternoon. ’’ 
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shall prepare breakfast for us, and put on all 
the frills you want to,’’ said the doctor, looking | 
smilingly down at his wife. | 


‘*Yes, Rosaleen and I will fix your breakfast | bales on each side, while the one over which 
—or I’ll fix the breakfast and Rosaleen will fix | he had just crept projected so far forward that 
the frills,’’ she replied. | the open space was barely eighteen inches from 

| front to back. It was, if anything, a little larger 
at the bottom than at the top, and this increased 
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shed was Poon 4 
filled with goods of every de- 2 
scription. Through the open 
doors on one side you looked 
into the dark interiors of a line € 
of empty cars; through similar 3 
doors on the other side you ©.) 
saw a row of loaded jiggers ig BS 
and express wagons. Foreman Carruth, whose 
duty it was to bring order out of all this con- 
fusion, seemed to be everywhere at once, direct- | 
ing, exhorting, reproving, his eyes, ears and 
tongue all busy at the same time. 

‘*Here, Jim, put those steel rods in the corner 
of that B. & A. car! They’re going up to Cari- 
bou. Come on with those tierces of lard, boys! 
If you don’t move faster, they’ll melt before 
you get ’em out of the shed. Hustle, everybody! 
These cars’ll be pulled out at eleven.’’ 

Down the steps from the office at the upper 
end of the shed came a billing clerk, with a 
small brown note-book in his hand. This he 
passed to the foreman, who immediately raised 
his voice in a shout to a black-haired young 
Irishman, who was taking account of the in- 
coming freight two doors away. 

‘*Here’s a job of blind checking for you, 
Dan! Go down to track five with this cotton 
book, and count the bales in those eleven cars 
for the Leadbetter Mills. Get back as soon as 
you can. I’ll take your place at the door while 
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| were from five to five and a half feet long, some- 





you’re gone. ’’ 
Daniel Harrigan received the book from the | 
hand of his superior, walked rapidly down | 


the difficulty of his undertaking. 

He tried to push first one bale and then the 
other a little farther away, to gain more room, 
but all to noavail. His efforts finally convinced 
him that his only way of escape was to lift 
himself upward and backward, until he could 
regain a position on the top of the cotton. 
count of all goods > The checker lifted himself at arms’ length 
before delivery. Then, in case} on the palms of his hands, and tried to stick 
a shipment ran short, the com- | the tips of his toes into the space between the 
pany would be able to show | two bales behind him; but he could not reach 
that the blame must be placed | back far enough. 
elsewhere. | He ran his fingers up and down the rough 

The task of counting the| burlap, seeking some loose place, but finding 
cotton was a responsible one, | none. So long as he could push with his hands 
and Foreman Carruth had put his best man on | against the floor he could raise his body; but, 
the job. /once at arms’ length, he had nothing to press 

Harrigan climbed to the top of the bales. They | against, as the bales afforded no handhold. His 
| Strength was of little service, for it could be 
thing under a yard wide, and twenty-two to | exerted only through a few inches of space. 
twenty-six inches thick. They were set on By this time it had dawned upon Harrigan 
end, three abreast; and as the distance from | that he was in a very serious dilemma. The 
floor to roof was approximately seven feet and | blood had flowed into his head and arms in such 
a half, an empty space of two feet was left | abundance that it had become positively painful. 
above their tops. | He seemed to be growing all pulse. 

Forward crawled the tallyman on his hands| Once more he explored the surface of the 
and knees, taking note of each separate bale | bales with his fingers, but found it absolutely 
with his fingers, and registering it mentally at | unyielding. Those who know cotton only asa 
the same time. | soft, fluffy substance can have no conception 

By the system of ‘‘blind checking’’ under | of the hardness it assumes under the compress. 
which he worked, only the car numbers were | No, there was no chance to get hold of the 
set down in the note-book handed to him, and | burlap; but in one place, where there was a 
he was given no inkling as to how many bales | slight hollow, he was able to press his finger-tips 
he was expected to find. When the result of down on the edge of a steel band. 
his labors was reported at the office, the clerks| Insignificant as the leverage was, it enabled 
there compared it with the way-bills. | him to raise his body. Cantiously he worked 

The first car contained fifty-four bales. Har-| his way up and backward. His knees were 
rigan dropped to the ground, entered the number | almost on the top of the bale; another effort, 
in his book and closed the door. He then broke | and he would be safely out of his predicament. 
the seal of the next car. In a few minutes he| But as he pushed with all his might on the 
had finished his work in this car also, and | sharp top of the steel band his fingers slipped 
charged forty-eight against it. Five cars more | off. Down he fell, and again his hands rested 
were examined without special incident. | on the floor of the car. 

With a strong jerk Harrigan broke the seal| Harrigan at last realized that his life was 
of the eighth car, shoved the door open just | actually in peril. If he could not get out now, 
enough to allow his body to pass, and was soon | when his strength was practically unimpaired, 
scrambling in the darkness over the burlapped | what chance would he have later! With numb 
ends. As the roof was lower than those of the | fingers, swelled by the inrushing blood, he 
other cars, there was barely eighteen inches of | fumbled once more up and down the cotton. 
open space, and his progress was much slower. | He found the band on which he had raised 

On through the gloom crept the freight- | himself before, and strove to repeat his attempt ; 
handler, fingering the rough edges, and counting | but he fell heavily back, this time striking on 
in an undertone as he made his tally. his head. 

‘*Sixteen—seventeen—eighteen—’’ His head A train rumbled by, shaking the ground and 
bumped against a cross-beam of the roof, and | making the car tremble under him. He heard 
he stooped low to pass beneath it. |two brakemen calling out to each other, and 

‘*Nineteen—twent—’’ | tried to attract their attention; but his voice 

The last number was never finished, but died | was smothered in that narrow cavity. 
away in a muffled cry of surprise and conster-| A heavy, painful drowsiness was creeping 
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the railroad to 
take careful ac- 





nation; for the twentieth bale was not there! 
The two hands that he thrust forward, 
expecting to strike burlap, touched nothing. 
Down pitched Harrigan head foremost into a 
cavity just large enough to admit his body. 
He caught unavailingly with his fingers at the 
coarse bagging, but so well had the hydraulic 
press done its work that he could grasp no slack 
in his frantic clutchings, and his course was 
not arrested till he struck the hard wooden floor. 
The sudden shock doubled up his finger-tips 








DRAWN BY 
. C EDWARDS. 


“GET BACK AS SOON AS YOU CAN.” 


the shed, and stepped out into the freight-yard. 
It was quarter past eight on a foggy April 


morning, one of those drizzly spring days when | 


everything is damp and sticky. A thick mist 
hung over the yard. Invisible shifting engines 
puffed here and there, with much clanging of 
bells and shrill whistling. 

With senses on the alert, the freight-handler 
crossed the tracks, carefully avoiding the frogs 
and switches. His destination was the extreme 
end of the large yard, a full quarter-mile from 
the shed. Presently the square end of the first 
car that was to be tallied appeared through 
the fog. Harrigan consulted his book to make 
sure that he had the correct number, went up 
to the door, and broke the little seal of lead 
and wire. 

The interior was filled with cotton-bales, each 
weighing about five hundred pounds. They 
were covered with burlap, and encircled by 
steel bands put on under hydraulic pressure, 
typical specimens of the thousands sent yearly 
from Southern plantations to New England 
mills. 

As the staple was quoted at twelve cents a 
pound, and as from forty to sixty bales were 
loaded into each car, its contents had an average 
value of three thousand dollars. 
in the tally, resulting in the addition or omission 


| 


and drove back his hands. His head came | 
down upon the planks with a stunning crack 
that made him for the moment half-insensible. 

When the car was being loaded at Memphis, 
there had been found in the shipment one bale 
considerably broader than the others. It was 
placed at one end of the seventh row from the 
door, and a bale of ordinary size was put at 
the other end. The space between the two 
was of necessity left vacant, as it was not broad 
enough to admit another bale. This formed the 
cavity into which, two weeks later, Daniel 
Harrigan was unlucky enough to fall. 

For perhaps thirty seconds the young Irishman | 
remained inactive, recovering from the effects | 
of the blow upon the top of his skull. His cap | 
had been pulled on so tightly that it had not 
fallen off when he plunged downward; hence 
it slightly broke the force of his fall. With 
returning consciousness, however, he began to 
feel a shooting pain in his temples. 

The second finger, too, on his right hand had 
been severely sprained, and the nail split down 
to the quick, so that it was bleeding freely. 
The full weight of his body resting upon the | 
crown of his head strained the neck muscles | 
severely, and he struggled to raise himself on | 
the palms of his hands. 

This change of position had a very unexpected | 
result. All the contents of his pockets poured | 
down upon the floor under his nose in a jangling 
cascade. He could hear the copper and silver 
coins and his jack-knife clinking together on 
the planks. His watch slipped from its place, 
and hung dangling in his very face. 

The situation had a ludicrous as well as an 





| 
| 





unpleasant side. How should he ever pick up 


| all that loose change from the floor? Evidently 


A mistake | 


of a single bale, would make a difference of | 


perhaps sixty dollars. 


|culty in doing this. 


The teams from the Leadbetter Mills on the | 


outskirts of the city would begin to empty the 


sé 
And to-morrow morning you and Rosaleen | cars that afternoon, and it was customary for 


the first thing, however, was to restore his heels 
and his head to their normal positions. 
Harrigan did not anticipate any special diffi- 
But when he strove to 
bend his body over, so that he might stand 
upright, he found that the cavity was too confined 
to permit it. His shoulders almost touched the 


| over the freight-handler, a strange, dull apathy 
| that frightened him. His strength was gradually 
|ebbing away. The part of his body below, or 
| rather, as he was now situated, above his waist, 
| was losing its feeling. The blood surged through 
| his brain so strongly that it threatened to deprive 
| him of consciousness. Insensibility was coming 
on, and insensibility meant death. 

Harrigan’s toes were almost on the top of 
| the bale over which he had crept. He had 
lonly to raise himself a little more than two 
feet to have his boot-soles touch the ceiling just 
behind the beam he had crawled under. By 
pressing the backs of his heels hard against 
this beam he could get sufficient leverage to help 
himself out. The distance was trifling, but 
there seemed absolutely nothing he could grasp 
to lift himself with. 

Again he felt blindly along the bale in front 
of him, and thrust his fingers into the spaces 
between it and the adjacent bales on each side. 
When cotton leaves the compress, the burlap 
on the edges that have been lowest in the 
press is tight to the point of bursting, while 
that about the upper edges is much looser. 
Fortunately for Harrigan, the two corners turned 
toward him, as the bale stood on end, were those 
round which the covering was loose. This 
apparently trivial circumstance saved his life. 

The corners gave him something to grip. 
Numbed and swollen though his fingers were, 
he found that by pressing them hard against 
his palms he could gather in a very respectable 
handful of the bagging. This gave him purchase 
enough to lift his weight. 

Raising his hands very gradually and hardly 
daring to breathe, inch by inch he worked him- 
self up and back in agony, clutching the coarse 
edges with desperate caution. To slip back 
now would be fatal. Little by little he pushed 
his toes back over the bale behind him. He 
lifted one of his heels, and it touched the beam. 
In a moment it was pressed behind the firm 
wood. A little more, and he would be safe! 

Shifting his grasp with almost imperceptible 
movements, he raised his body slowly and 
painfully. Red lights danced before his eyes; 
the roaring of the ocean was in his ears. Up, 
up, up! If he could only keep his senses a few 
seconds more! His body was now well over 
the tops of the bales behind him, but he did not 
dare to let go yet. 

One handhold more, one hurried, violent thrust 
that sent him back from the edge of the dan- 
gerous cavity, and, safe at last, he fainted dead 
away on the top of the cotton. 


























A SECTION OF THE TRUCKEE-CARSON CANAL. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Bee Hopkins University, which has not 
heretofore taken part in the education of 
women, has appointed a woman to the position 
of associate professor of anatomy in the medical 
school. Slowly and surely the brambles along 
the path of academic distinction for women are 
cut away. as 
- young ladies in our country use the speech 
of their daily habit at important moments, 
not many suitors receive an honest ‘‘yes,’’ in 
answer to their tender proposals. Careful ob- 
servers tell us that the word is being supplanted 
in colloquial diction by ‘‘uh-huh,’’ ‘‘yep,’’ 
‘*veh,’’ ‘‘yeh-ah’’ and other affirmative grunts. 
payee are constantly discovering new 
dangers to health in the comforts and lux- 
uries with which civilization surrounds itself. 
The latest attack is upon the cushion, which, 
a St. Louis physician says, has an effect upon 
the form of the hip-bones, and leads to many 
bodily ills. The man who finds a new sofa 
pillow on the couch every day or two will now 
feel justified in using it for a punching-bag. 
N° uncoined silver bullion remains in the 
possession of the government. ‘The last 
that was purchased under the Sherman act of 
1890 was turned into ten-, twenty-five- and 
fifty-cent pieces a few weeks ago. Now when 
there is demand for a new supply of subsidiary 
coins it will be necessary either to buy more 
bullion, or to recoin some of the silver dollars 
in the Treasury vaults into small change. 


,_ Bs and Port Swettenham, in the Federated 
Malay States, were ‘‘alive with malaria’’ 
five years ago, and so recently as 1902, in Port 
Swettenham, one hundred and eighteen out 
of one hundred and ninety-six government 
employés were invalided by it. Then energetic 
measures were adopted. Swamps were filled, 
jungles cleared, and a thorough system of 
drainage constructed, and already both towns 
are practically free from the disease. If this 
can be done in the tropics, a better argument 
than any apologist has yet discovered will be 
needed to justify the existence of malaria in 
temperate regions. 


|! a census of the population by seasons of the 
year could be taken, it would be found that 
there is a considerable movement northward, 
and toward higher latitudes, during the warm 
months. New Hampshire is considerably more 
populous in August than in January, whereas 
the reverse is doubtless true of Florida and 
southern California. Such movements are more 
extensive now than they were formerly, but 
they are not of recent origin. Jefferson, during 
his presidency, wrote on the unhealthfulness of 
living during the warm months at ‘‘tide-water,’’ 
as he described the capital city. He wanted 
the highlands of central Virginia. 

inning a Generation’? was the topic 


“oe 
W considered at the triennial convention 
of the International Sunday-School Association 
in Toronto last month. The association is 
composed of a hundred and fifty-three thou- 
sand Sunday-schools, with a total enrolment of 
fourteen million children. What a victory that 
would be if these millions could be won for the 
things for which the Christian church stands! 
The next thirty years will see many changes 
on this continent if all these children can be 
made alive to their responsibilities as citizens 
of God’s good world. But it will not be big 
conventions which will win the generation. It 
will rather be the individual fathers and 
mothers, assisted by the faithful teachers in 
the Sunday-schools at home. Conventions can 
only inspire the home workers and advise on 
methods of instruction. 
Te Delyannis, the prime minister of 
Greece, recently secured the passage of laws 
for the suppression of public gambling-places. 
Then he enforced the laws. A_ professional 
gambler awaited the arrival of the premier’s 
carriage at the parliament building last month, 
approached smilingly as the vehicle rolled up, 
opened the door with a bow, and when Mr. 
Delyannis stepped out stabbed him to death. 
Thus did this man, who had ruined hundreds 
of foolish Greek youths, take a characteristic 
gambler’s revenge on the man who had suc- 
ceeded in forcing him to stop his game. Mr. | 











Delyannis died for his country as truly as if 
he had been killed in battle. He had been in 
public life for nearly sixty years, and was 
serving his fourth term as premier. His per- 
sonal popularity was great by reason of his 
charming and gracious manners, as well as for 
his profound belief in the duty of a premier to 
follow and interpret the popular will. 
A the request of the Chinese government, two 
Chinese boys have recently been admitted 
as cadets at the West Point Military Academy. 
The cost of their education will be paid by 
China. At their graduation they will return 
home and instruct the officers of the Chinese 
army in modern methods of warfare. These 
are not the only Chinese youths receiving mili- 
tary training abroad. The dowager empress 
seems to have decided that if China is to hold 
its own in any future contest with Western 
powers, its army must be trained to meet the 
Westerners with their own weapons. Thus 
does the great empire of the Orient prove that 
it is still alive, and capable of acting in accord- 
ance with the dictates of that instinct which 
makes self-preservation the first law of nature. 
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THE WIND MINSTREL. 


The strings of his harp are pine and oak, 
As he chants his tale to the woodland folk. 
Selected. 
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IRRIGATION PROGRESS. 


une 17th, which is Bunker Hill day in 

Massachusetts, should be known hereafter, 

particularly in Nevada, as Irrigation day, 
for on that date the water was turned into the 
completed Truckee-Carson irrigation canal, a 
part of the system of waterways that is to make 
fertile the arid lands of the state. 

This canal, which carries the waters of the 
Truckee River to a storage reservoir on the 
Carson River, is the first enterprise to be com- 
pleted under the irrigation act of 1902 which 
was approved on June 17th. By means of dis- 
tributing canals, it will irrigate fifty thousand 
acres in the Carson Sink Valley, and make 
that old sea-bed a hospitable dwelling-place. 

It was fitting that the work on this Nevada 
irrigation project should be the first to be com- 
pleted. Nevada has needed something to attract 
population, and now has it in the fertile fields 
within easy reach from Carson City, Virginia 
City and Reno. 

Work is progressing rapidly in five other 
states. It is about sixteen months since con- 
struction of the Salt River system of works in 
Arizona was begun. Then, in November of 
last year, the Uncompahgre River project in 
Colorado was started ; in December the Minidoka 
project in Idaho and the Hondo River works 
in New Mexico were begun; and in January of 
the present year bids were opened for the work 
of storing the waters of the North Platte River 
in Nebraska. 

This is a remarkable record. No other water 
storage works were ever before pushed toward 
completion so rapidly. The Carson reservoir, 
which will hold twelve billion cubic feet of 
water, was not begun till September, 1903, and 
is now full. The great Croton reservoir in 
New York was thirteen years in building, and 
it has taken seven years to complete the Wachu- 
sett reservoir in Massachusetts. The officers of 
the government hastened the work in the West 
as rapidly as possible, for they know that the 
farmers are waiting for the water. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR SPARE TIME. 


robably no question comes more frequently 
p to those supposed to be fitted to advise 

than the question, How can I earn money 
in my spare time? It always commands sym- 
pathy, since it sounds the note of energy and 
ambition. But sympathy does not insure assist- 
ance, for no one can answer the question 
without a thorough knowledge of the inquirer’s 
qualifications and surroundings. 

On general principles it seems that if a man 
in a shop or office gives faithful service from 
eight o’clock until six, or longer, he deserves 
and needs his evenings for rest and recreation. 
But sometimes it is possible to rest by change, 
finding a spare-hour occupation that exercises a 
different set of muscles and faculties from that 
which the regular work calls into use. In such 
a case the lengthening of one’s day may do no 
harm. 

So much for the mature inquirer. Frequently, 
however, the appeal for advice comes from a 
lad just beginning his career, and then one 
feels like making a definite suggestion. Why 
not spend one’s spare time in learning the ins 
and outs of one’s business and mastering some 
accomplishment that at any moment may come 
into play? 

Say that one studies bookkeeping or stenog- 
raphy, or learns to use the typewriter, or 
perfects himself in one of the languages of 
commerce, French or German or Spanish— 
these by way of illustration, for circumstances 
will point out the acquirement most likely to 
prove useful. It is common experience that 
such a practical gift rarely fails in the long run 
to be recognized and valued. It is certain that 
no man can know his own business too well. 

Expertness in any line pays. 





days of typewriters a young man who was 
selected for appointment in the office of the 
Governor of New York, because of his excel- 
lent penmanship, improved his opportunities 
so wisely that he was made a member of his 
Cabinet when the governor became President. 
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INSATIABLE. 


The Ocean said, “I thirst from long ago, 
Because earth’s rivers cannot fill the main.” 
Christina G. Rossetti. 
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HASTY MARRIAGES. 


popular picture represents a mud-bespat- 

tered coachman sitting in the tap-room of 

an English inn, telling to a group of his 
fellow servants the story of the eloping lovers 
who sit on the other side of the partition. 

The popularity of the picture doubtless repre- 
sents the attitude of the general public toward 
the young man and the young woman who 
have determined to marry in spite of opposition. 
It is the old story of all mankind loving a 
lover, and if any further evidence were needed 
it could be found in the prominence of news 
of elopements, and in the repressed editorial 
chuckle with which certain places are called 
the Gretna Greens of America. 

All this manifestation of sympathy may spring 
from a wholesome sentiment, but it is ill con- 
sidered. The parents of these young people 
have clothed and fed and educated and cared 
for them, only to be made a laughing-stock 
when they seek to advise their son or their 
daughter in the most serious event of life. 
Their labors and their sacrifices are entitled to 
more consideration than this. 

Most of the hasty and clandestine marriages 
are performed by justices of the peace or other 
civil servants; but not a few are solemnized by 
clergymen, who thereby sacrifice their own 
dignity and lower the standard which the 
church ought everywhere to maintain. Is it 
any wonder that divorces are common when a 
youth who is earning hardly enough to support 
himself can find some one willing, without 
question, to marry him to a schoolgirl in short 
dresses ? 

The young people themselves may not be 
deterred by any advice which could be offered, 
but if The Companion might be permitted to 
address a word to them it would be this: Con- 
sider first of all whether haste be necessary ; 
whether anything will be lost by waiting. 
Then think a little of the father and mother 
who will have to nurse their wound in silence. 

Is it worth the price? 
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ORPHAN AUTOMOBILE DAY. 


here is a new holiday in the calendar. It 

began in the calendars of certain New 

Yorkers, but it is so beautiful a holiday 

that it has already spread to Boston, to Chicago, 

and doubtless to other cities. It is called the 
Orphan Automobile day. 

It was first decreed—this twentieth century 
day the like of which the world has never 
known before—by the New York Motor Club. 
Many members of the club agreed to lend their 
machines for one long golden June day to the 
orphan children of New York. The ride was 
to be a reward for good behavior, and from a 
dozen different institutions the guests arrived. 
Only one failed to send.its quota. Measles had 
inopportunely broken out among the children of 
that school, but they were promised that their 
turn should come later. 

At Columbus Circle the procession started, a 
hundred machines of all sizes and kinds; and 
as if that were not glory enough for the excited 
riders, the automobiles were preceded by a 
whole squad of mounted police ata gallop. At 
the city hall the mayor reviewed the cavalcade, 
and bowed and smiled in response to the enthu- 
siastic cheering of the small citizens; and then 
the procession proceeded on its way to Coney 
Island. ‘There new joys awaited the children 
in the feast on the pier and in the antics of the 
trained animals which had been engaged for 
their entertainment; and finally, tired but 
happy, with memories that will be a lifetime’s 
treasure, they were whirled merrily home 
again. 

Orphan Automobile day is the outworking 
of a beautiful and generous thought, but it is 
much more than that: it is another sign of the 
beginning of the great age of brotherhood. 
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STREET-RAILWAYS IN EUROPE. 

onsiderable attention has recently been 
- directed to the European systems of 

operating street-railways by the presence 
in this country of the manager of the municipal 
railways of Glasgow as an adviser to the mayor 
of Chicago. Consequently the report of the 
Bureau of the Census on the subject, which 
has recently come from the press, appears op- 
portunely. 


The report includes statistics of American 
street-railways ; indeed, it is chiefly devoted to 


| a discussion of the development of the systems in 


this country. Its European chapter is incidental 
to its main purpose. The report discloses the fact 


| that there are, in round numbers, twenty-three 
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country to twenty-three hundred miles in Great 
Britain; sixty miles in Glasgow to a thousand 
miles in Chicago. : 

The British companies were mostly organized 
under an act of 1870, which provided for grant- 
ing twenty-one-year franchises, with an option 
reserved to the city to purchase the plant of the 
company and run the road at the expiration cf 
the franchise. Many cities have taken advan- 
tage of this provision, and are now operating 
the cars. About two-fifths of the mileage is 
still under private control. 

In Germany the private company system 
prevails. Only three hundred and fifteen of 
a total of thirty-five hundred miles of track is 
owned by the cities. In Berlin a line eleven 
miles long is operated by the city. The re- 
maining four hundred and twenty-four miles 
in the German capital are managed by private 
corporations. France and Italy also seem to 
favor the system of private management, 
although Paris owns its underground road and 
leases it to an operating company. Milan is 
the only considerable Italian city which owns 
its street-railways, and even here a private 
company operates the cars. In Hungary the 
Budapest lines, long famous for their excellence, 
are operated privately. 

The European practice concerning street-rail- 
ways seems to resemble the American practice 
concerning water-supply and street-lighting. 

* & & 

he growth of cities is constantly enlarging the 

scope of possibilities in the field of engineering, 
because it is constantly demanding things which, 
on account of the expense, would once have been 
impossible. The subways in Boston and New 
York are cases in point, and so, too, are the water- 
supply systems of both cities, and the great drain- 
age canal of Chicago. Now New York is studying 
how to increase its stock of drinking water, which 
becomes inadequate almost as rapidly as the 
system which provides it is extended. The latest 
plan under consideration is the stupendous task 
of tapping Lake Erie, three hundred miles away, 
and bringing the water down to Manhattan in a 
pipe or conduit capable of providing a billion 
gallons every twenty-four hours. The question is 
purely one of money. The cost is estimated by 
the engineers who have made the survey to be 
one hundred and fifty million dollars. It is re- 
garded as possible that some of the cities on the 
way may be willing to share the expense for the 
privilege of tapping the pipe. 

tis said that one of the depositors in an Ameri- 

ean savings-bank will accept no interest, for 
he is a Mohammedan, and his religion forbids it. 
It is a part of other ancient religions, the Jewish 
among the rest, thatinterest is not right. “Usury” 
has come down to us with a bad sense, not because 
it originally meant excessive interest, as it does 
now, but because our ancestors disapproved a!l 
payment of premium for money lent. Antonio, 
in “The Merchant of Venice,” was not an excep- 
tionally generous man in lending money without 
interest, but merely followed the custom of his 
time ; Shylock, on the other hand, even if he had 
exacted only a low rate for his loans, would have 
been regarded from the point of view of an Eliza- 
bethan as a social outcast. The business of banking 
was chiefly in the hands of the Jews in the olden 
times, until the whole Western world came to 
what we regard as a more businesslike and 
rational view. aah 
Ov of the greatest difficulties the government 

weather observers have is to find out exactly 
how fast the wind is blowing. Theoretically, it 
can be told from the rate of the rotation of ane- 
mometers, but it has never been proved positively 
that the result indicated is right. In extreme 
gales, when one hundred miles an hour is ap- 
proached or passed, the instruments are almost 
worthless. To provide something better, the 
weather men are preparing to make a few gales 
of their own, regulate them and move them past 
an anemometer at a set speed, and note the result. 
A “wind tunnel” is to be set up on Mount Weather, 
various anemometers put in it, and a choice col- 
lection of breezes drawn in from the world at 
large will be sent through at speeds ranging from 
a mile an hour up toa hurricane. The scales on 
the anemometers will then be marked to corre- 
spond as definitely as is that of a thermometer. 
hat a boon it will be to shiftless farmers if it 
shall prove true, as recently reported, that 
a Hungarian chemist has discovered a liquid which 
will prevent the oxidization of everything that has 
been immersed in it. Then the farmer can dip 
his tools in it and leave them out in the rain as 
frequently as he chooses without injury. The new 
liquid is said not only to prevent rust and decay, 
but to harden wood and brick. Wood, after being 
properly treated in it, becomes absolutely water- 
proof. Fuller details concerning the qualities of 
zorene, as the liquid is called, will be awaited with 
interest. ae 
uring the last year the legislatures of Idaho, 
Kansas, North Dakota and Wyoming have 
passed laws forbidding the desecration of the 
national flag by printing advertisements on it or 
using it in any ignoble way. There are now thirty- 
two states which have such statutes. The Ameri- 
can Flag Association, which has been active in 
securing the passage of these laws, has been urge! 
to assist in securing legislation to make the display 
of the flag on the schoolhouses compulsory in al! 
the states. os 
hat man does not look back with fond recol- 
lection to the time when as a boy he went t 
the village station to see the evening train com: 
in? The puffing locomotive was a thing of majestic 
It had drawn its load from one distant 
city, and was bound to another city in the far-o!! 


| g ‘ 
| night. That train carried not only a freight © 


Before the | thousand miles of street-railway track in this | menand goods; it carried also the imaginations 0! 
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the group of boys into the great wide world into 
which they would soon be taking their way. The 
boys to-day are doing what their fathers used to 
do. The fact that trains to-day run faster than in 
the days of old does not make the interest of the 
modern boy greater. His father was as deeply 
interested in a record of forty miles an hour as he 
is in a record of seventy miles, or even in a record 
of a mile in twenty-eight and one-third seconds. 
This last speed was reached by a Pennsylvania 
railway-train on a run between New York and 
Chicago a few weeks ago. The train covered the 
distance between the two cities in a little more 
than seventeen and one-half hours, and the engi- 
neers say that they can do it in sixteen hours. 
But the schedule time for the train, which is to be 
run regularly, is eighteen hours. The New York 
Central Railroad Company, which ran a train to 
Chicago in twenty-four hours during the world’s 
fair, then an unprecedented speed in America for 
such a train, has also put an eighteen-hour train 
on its road. A horrible accident—the wreck of 
the train and the loss of many lives—happened 
soon after the time of the train was shortened ; 
but an investigation satisfied the railway officers 
that the accident was not caused by the excessive 
speed. No time is wasted on these fast runs 
or the speed could not be kept up. The men 
worked so expeditiously on the trial run that it 
took only thirty seconds to attach a dining-car and 
hitch on a fresh engine. 
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‘“‘THE ROUNDABOUT REMEDY.”’ 


= was certain that nobody loved her. Indeed, 
she did not see why anybody should. She was 
not beautiful; she was not clever; and by her 
dwelling upon these facts her natural shyness was 
gaining a morbid tinge, so that the more she 
shrunk from people the more she wanted to do so. 
When on the second day of her visit to Aunt Julia 
that wise woman proposed taking her to a recep- 
tion, the girl very nearly ran away. 

“I don’t know what to say when strangers talk 
to me,” Katie confessed, miserably. “I’m not at 
ease with them atall. I get to thinking how stupid 
I must seem, and then —” 

“Oh, that’s readily remedied,” Aunt Julia inter- 
rupted, briskly. “You’ll soon get interested in 
watching the persons I’ll show you, and I’ll see 
that nobody annoys you.” So,as the elder woman 
was capable and masterful, Katie made her prepa- 
rations even while she protested. 

Somehow the terrible moment of meeting the 
hostess was got over, and Aunt Julia and her 
niece withdrew one side. For a little while they 
chatted together, and then all at once Aunt Julia 
pointed out a young girl who seemed to be quite 
alone. 

“She hasn’t even an aunt to fall back on,” Aunt 
Julia said, “and she looks very lonely. Why not 
go up and speak to her? She’d be afraid of me, I 
suspect, but any one of her own age could make 
things much pleasanter for her.” 

That argument was bound to be effective with a 
kind-hearted girl, and Katie responded to it. Not 
stopping to think about herself, she did approach 
the stranger, and after a time they two made up to 
a third girl, who seemed to have no friends. Prob- 
ably Katie said nothing particularly witty or wise, 
but she was so anxious to show good-will that the 
other girls were compelled to help her by answer- 
ing in kind. She bade them good-by at last 
unwillingly, promising to meet them again, and 
Aunt Julia smiled to hear. 

“You don’t seem so wretched as you expected 
to be,” Aunt Julia said. 

“Why, no,” Katie responded, brightly. “I’ve 
had a lovely time.” 

“Exactly,” nodded the elder. “That was because 
you stopped thinking about yourself and thought 
for other people. The only sure way to be happy 
is to try to cheer up some one who is worse off 
than yourself. Morbid and self-conscious people 
especially need to remember that. It’s the only 
cure for their disease.” 

This is “the roundabout remedy,” as at another 
time her aunt called it, that proved effectual in 


Katie’s case. Nor is it “roundabout” in the sense | 


that one must go far out of one’s way in order to 
help oneself by helping others. 
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TELLING HER SO. 


“'Phere’s nothing wrong with Arthur, I hope,” 
said Mr. Lobdell to his daughter, in whose 
hands were a number of closely written sheets of 
foreign note-paper. Although Mr. Lobdell sat on 
the other side of the hearth, he noticed that several 
tears had fallen on the letter Mrs. Benton was 
reading. “I’ve never been quite sure, Ellen, that 
you did the right thing when you let the. boy go to 
Paris to study. It’s easy for a young fellow like 
him to get weaned from home. We ought to have 
kept him near us. Now, if he’s in any trouble —” 
“He isn’t, father. He’s very well, and busy 
with his work, and he has written me such a dear 
letter for my birthday that — well, it made his 
foolish mother ery a little. Read it, father.” Mrs. 
Benton gave him the letter, and then took from 
the mantel a photograph of a bright, boyish face, 
Whose fearless, honest eyes seemed to answer her 
tender gaze. 

Mr. Lobdell glanced at the first page hastily. 
The pleasures of correspondence had never espe- 
cially appealed to him, and he was rather scornful 
of long letters. In a moment he adjusted his 
glasses more securely, and began to read slowly. 
When at last he came to the end, he folded the 
sheets carefully and replaced them in the envelope, 
sighing as he did so. 

“It’s a beautiful letter, Ellen, beautiful ;, strong 
and manly, too,” he said, in reply to his daughter’s 
expectant look, “but it makes me sad.” 

“Why, father? I thought it would make you 
glad, not sad.” 

_ “It does make me glad for you and for him, but 
it takes me back to my own boyhood. Arthur 
Says that the thought of you is his inspiration, his 
safeguard ; that he carries your image in his heart, 
and with your picture in his pocket, he cannot go 
to any place where he couldn’t take you. It was 
Just so with my mother. The thought of her good- 
hess kept me out of many a serape, and I loved 
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so. What wouldn’t I give, Ellen, to have writt 
her a letter like this one!” 

Mrs. Benton knelt by her father’s side and took 
his hand. 

“Grandmother always understood,” she sa 
“She knew how you loved her.” 

“Yes, perhaps, but what a comfort and a pleasure 
it would be to me to have told her as your boy, 
God bless him! has told you.” 
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THROUGH THE ARCTIC OCEAN. 


he twenty-fifth anniversary of the return of the 
Vega was celebrated at Stockholm in May. 
The king and the royal family were interested 
spectators of the ceremonies. The voyage of the 
Vega stands quite by itself in its accomplishment 
of solid practical results. Other voyages of arctic 
exploration have enlarged the map and added to 
the scientific knowledge of the polar regions. 
This Swedish expedition of 1882 tracked the edge 
of a vast country full of the possibilities of future 
development. 


The Vega discovered the Northeast Passage, and 
skirting the northern shore of Siberia, followed 
the coast to the Pacific Ocean, and returned home 
by the way of the Suez Canal, thus circumnavi- 
gating Europe and Asia. 

The commander, Adolf Nordenskiéld, came of 
old viking blood. In 1710 a terrible plague broke 
out in Finland. An ancestor of Nordenskiéld, 
fearing for the — of his family, hired a ship, 
stocked it with provisions, and placing his house- 
hold on board, put out for sea, where he remained 
for several months. When the plague was over, 
the Nordenskiélds returned and took up life once 
more on land. 

The Vega’s on e was successful in every way. 
It accomplished its purpose, and no accident 
marred its course. Acquaintance was made with 
little-known and interesting peoples. That the 
dwellers of the “top of the world” are not discon- 
tented with themselves or their condition is made 
evident by a conversation the Vega’s commander 
held with one of the natives. _Nordenskiéld asked 
one of the men if he did not find the foreigners he 
had seen superior to himself and his tribe. 

“That is not certain,’ was the dignified reply. 
“You have, it is true, more property, and you 
seem to have more power. But there are people 
in your land whom you must obey. J receive 
orders from no one.” 
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A MUSICIAN’S FAREWELL. 


hen people we love have died, we treasure 

the last words they spoke, no matter how 
simple or commonplace these may be. But when 
the words seem to indicate some foresight into 
the next state of being, they become pregnant 
with beauty and significance. During the last 
illness of Theodore Thomas, although he was not 
at any time unconscious or delirious, he hardly 
noticed the members of his family as they came 
and went at the bedside. But one morning he 
seemed to be better. 


He made little jokes with the doctors and his 
sons, and talked about his White Mountain home. 
At twelve o’clock he seemed tired. The editor of 
his autobiography says that he sank intoa dreamy 
state, and then roused himself to say to his wife, 
in a lingering, ecstatic voice : 

“I have had a beautiful vision . . . a beautiful 
vision!” — 

Then he drifted off into silence. 

His wife thought he was tired, and went down- 
stairs to luncheon, but chiefly-with the purpose of 
leaving him to rest. He had given her a chime of 
bells, to be used in summoning the family to meals, 
and because of his illness they had never been 
rung in the house. Now, because he seemed so 
much better, she played on them a little bugle-call 
that came into her head. 

“Do you know what you have played?” asked 
one of the family. ‘“Taps—the call that is sounded 
over the graves of dead soldiers.” 

She rushed back to the bells and played the call 
engraved on a metal plate above them. After- 
ward she found that this was reveille, the soldier’s 
signal to rise. 

So it had chanced that the last music Theodore 
| Thomas heard on earth had been symbolic of 
death and the resurrection. 
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WISE M. P.’S. 


| [t need hardly be pointed out, says the author of 

“Fifty Years in Fleet Street,” that to be elected 
a member of Parliament does not necessarily 
imply intellectual superiority. Shortly after the 
Burmese War a young civilian, home on leave, 
happened to mention Burma. 


“Ah, yes, Burma,” said an M. P., with whom he 
was sitting at table. “I had a nephew who was 
in Burma, only he used to call it Bermuda.” 

On another occasion, in the month of March, 
some one said to Mr. Livesey: 

“This is a cruel east wind.” 

“Yes,” was the would-be witty reply. “I expect 
| it will be Easter before it is over.” 
| This was repeated by the author of the book 
| quoted to a respected member of Parliament, who 

observed gravely, “I fancy he’s right. I have 
known it last till Easter and longer yet.” 
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SELF - HELP. 


[°*z Holland was once taken down to dinner by 
| Mr. Babbage, the inventor of the calculating 
machine. Something was said about “squaring 
words.” 


“What does that mean?” asked Lady Holland. 

“T will tell you,” answered Mr. Babbage. ‘You 
take a word, for example, like horse. That con- 
tains six letters —”’ 

“Six!” exclaimed Lady Holland, involuntarily. 
“Don’t you mean five?” 

“No, no,” Mr. Babbage rejoined, “there are six 
letters in horse.” 

“Surely not,” persisted Lady Holland, and 
spelled the word. 

“Ah,” remarked the great man, “I never can 
count. That is why I invented the calculating 
machine.” 
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STEADY RETURNS. 


“Tt doesn’t take me more than half an hour to 
dash off a poem of thirty or forty lines,” 

boasted one of the staff of the Stony Gulch Bugle 

| to his Eastern friend. 

| “It doesn’t take me as long as that to dash off a 

poem of any length, provided I have the erg wi 

said his friend, “but my great trouble is that they 
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Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 
needed afterward. Book 37 Free. 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 


tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 











DO YOU KNOW THAT 


“Roof S.cak? 


will add at least ten years to the life 
of a new or an old leaky SHINGLE, 
TIN or FELT roof? 


“ROOF Seak is a heavy rubber- 
like weatherproof liquid cement made 
in Black, Medium and Dark Maroon, 
Medium and Dark Green. One coat 
will make an old porous, leaky roof 
water-tight, and this one coat is equal 
in thickness to three coats of pure 
linseed oil paint and is far superior in 
durability. Does not crack in the 
coldest weather or soften under high- 
est heat. A boy can apply it. Imparts 
no taste to water. Highly fireproof. 


Roof Se 


ak stops the rusting process on 
tin or iron, or warping and rotting in shingles. 
ROOF Teak is not only suitable for roof 
protection, but is the best liquid protection pos- | 
sible to make for tin, iron or wood, subjected | 
to arctic or tropical weather or to heat, brine 
or acid or for electrical insulation. | 


“Roof Seak wants your order—if your | 
dealer does not carry it, we will fill your order | 
direct. Price east of Colorado in one gallon 
cans, $3 per gallon; in three, five and ten gallon 
kits, 75c. per gallon. Freight prepaid 500 miles | 
from New York or Chicago on five gallons. | 
1000 miles on ten gallons or more—slightly 
higher f. 0. b. distributing points beyond. 
“Root Seal. sn =e ne 
worth sen for if you own a roof. A pint, enough to coat | 
20 and enough to give “ Root Leatt's thoroughly 


practical test, by express prepaid to your door for 20c. in | 
stamps or 2 
La 


dimes. 
Sul tt Vy, ni th 154 Fulton 8t., Chicago. | 
fe 81 Warren St., New York. | 








We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and_ put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION, Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 










Q& board while attending school. 

> 40-page book telling about it—Free. 

= Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
Established 33 years. Janesville, Wis. 


Ne WE WANT AGENTS 


in every town to ride and sell our bicycles. 





Goes ~ y- —— uaranteed 1905 MODELS, 
wit - 
tires Coaster Brakes LO) to $24 
\ of Best Makes..... $7 to 12 
590 Second-Hand is 
makes od- 
re els od as new 3 to $8 
CLEARING SALE at half cost, 
We SHIP ON APPROVAL and 
TEN DA Ys TRIAL to anyone 
without a cent deposit. Write at once for 
Special Offer on sample bicycle 
TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. 
MEAD CYCLE GCO., Dept. 651, CHICAGO. 










**High as the 
Alps in Quality.’’ 


Irresistibly delicious, yet wholesome 
as bread and butter. 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


A sustaining food and a delicious after- 
dinner bonbon. Does not create thirst. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson 8t., N.Y. 

















For Vacation Days. 
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of gut. 





| don’t stay off.” 





1 Pfleuger’s adjustable Luminous Float; 1 Line, 50 feet 
long ; 1 Excelsior Spoon Bait, feathered. The Luminous 
Floats contained in the Outfit are especially effective in night fishing. 
The whole comprises a good and complete Outfit. 


Given for one new subscription and 15 cents extra 
for postage and packing. Price $1.25, post-paid. 

This Glove is made of the finest quality 
of chrome-tanned leather and padded in 
such a manner as to make it soft and pliable. 
Has raised heel with double stitching and 
web thumb. 


BLACK. Given for one new subscription and 


Postage 30 cents extra. WHITE. Given for one 
new subscription and 70 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.35. Postage 30 cents extra, 


or yachting, excellent quality, with 
corrugated soles and special inner 
soles. Reénforced toes and heels. 
30th ladies’ and gentlemen’s sizes. 
State size wanted. 


Spalding’s Tennis Racket. 





New shape, popular design, white ash frame, 
walnut throat, combed cedar handle, good quality 
12 to 14 oz. weight. State choice. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


Fishermen’s Outfit. 


Fishermen’s Outfit given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 25 cents extra, post- 
age and packing included. Price 
$1.25, post-paid. 

This Fishing Outfit con- 
tains 1 three-piece Rod, 9% 
feet long, with double ferrules, 
reel bands and ring guides; 
1 Brass Reel; 1 Belt Bait 
Box; 1 Furnished Line with 
Pfleuger’s Luminous Float; 1 
Trout Line; 2 Trout Flies; 2 
Trout Hooks, tied to gut; 

10 Assorted Hooks; 1 

Box Split Shot Sinkers ; 


Fielder’s Glove. 


Tennis Shoes. 


cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00. 


These Shoes are suitable for tennis 


Given for one new subscription 
and 50 cents extra. Price $1.50. 
Sent by express, charges in either 
case paid by receiver. 
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|" Brittany, in Brittany 
The summer-time is sweet 
With robin’s mellow litany 
And fields of waving wheat ; 
In Brittany, in Brittany 
A simple tale is told 
When, pearled with rain, the sunlit grain 
O’erwhelms the land with gold. 
There came a band of holy men 
In russet gowns or gray, 
To teach the tribes of wood and fen 
To labor and to pray. 
They cleared the wild, they trained the vine ; 
The stones that strewed the moor 
They heaped, and raised a lowly shrine 
To Him Who loves the poor. 


And much they longed to till the plain 
With mattock, plow and hoe, 

But naught they had of hoarded grain 
Nor any seed to sow. 


Then spake their abbot: “Soon or late, 
Faith conquers every need ; 

Do ye but draw the furrow straight 
And God will send the seed.” 


With trust and strength they drove the share, 
They turned the loamy clod ; 

They made the furrow deep and fair 
And left the rest to God. 


When red was all the glowing west 
As sacramental wine 

There came a bird of crimson breast 
And perched upon the shrine, 


Within his bill of golden brown 
A heavy head of wheat; 

He dropped the fruitful burden down 
Before the abbot’s feet. 


The precious kernels, one by one, 
The friars laid in place. 

The green blades leaped; beneath the sun 
The harvest throve apace ; 


And year by year it multiplied 
And spread on every hand, 

Till “robin’s wheat” is waving wide 
Through all the pleasant land. 


In Brittany, in Brittany 
When summer-time is sweet 

With robin’s mellow litany 
Above the rolling wheat, 


On harvest-field and burdened wain 
From peasant lips is heard 

The tale of him who brought the grain— 
The ruddy-breasted bird. 
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WORTH WHILE. 
Soe The funeral was over 


(> and the friends walked 

away. The minister over- 
took an old man and walked beside him. 
He had been the partner and for fifty 
years the friend of the man who had 
gone. 

Z “If there is any man who knows a 
man,’’ said the old man to the minister, ‘‘it is 
his partner. He sees both sides of him, sees 
him in his dealings with others when the in- 
terest of the two is the same, and sees him in 
the adjustments of matters within the firm 
where each is looking out for his own. If any 
man knows whether that man was an honest 
man, whether his religion lasted all the week 
through and all the year round, I know it. And 
I tell you he was a man, every inch of him. 
His religion was in the sixteen ounces he put 
into every pound; it measured thirty-six inches 
to every yard. That man had religion.’’ 

*‘T am sure of it,’’ said the minister, ‘‘and 
such a character is worth many sermons as a 
proof of what religion really is. It is fitting 
that such a life should live on in heaven.’’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said the old man, ‘‘and I believe it 
will. But even if I knew that it would not, I 
should say, This life has been worth while.’’ 

*‘Goodness is always worth while,’’ said the 
pastor. 

**Tell me this,’’ said the old man. ‘‘What 
would you do, what would you say, if next 
time you stand in the pulpit there should come 
to you and to your congregation the absolute | 
knowledge that all your hopes and beliefs about 
heaven are wrong; that this world is all that | 
you have ever known and all you are ever to | 
know? What would you say to your people?’’ 

**What should I say ?’’ repeated the minister. 
**T might be too much disappointed and grieved | 
to speak at all, for I believe in immortality, | 
and the faith grows more dear and more sure | 
with each life such as this we have known. | 
But I think I know what I should say if such 
sudden knowledge came to me and my congre- 
gation. I should say, ‘Brethren, there will be | 






| she thought she had discovered a comet. 
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| service here as usual on next Sunday morning 


And this will be my text: 
. unto the life that 


at half past ten. 
‘Godliness is profitable . . 
now is.’’’”’ 

**It’s a good text,’’ said the older man. 
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MARIA MITCHELL’S HOME. 


he old house in Nantucket where Maria 
ih Mitchell was born is probably the only 

house on this continent which is preserved 
on account of being the birthplace of a woman. 


The Maria Mitchell Association was formed 
three years ago, has purchased the house, installed 
an admirable curator in it, and is making a collec- 
tion there of objects which belonged to Miss 
Mitchell, of the flora and fauna of Nantucket, and 
of books of science. 

Maria Mitchell was born in 1818. The house 
where the family lived on Vestal Street, Nan- 
tuecket, was a square one, with a huge central 
chimney. There was a small, lean-to kitchen, and 
a back yard of fair size, as well as a front yard, 
with beds of old-fashioned flowers. 

Mr. Mitchell was an enthusiastic astronomer, 
and his children were early taught to count seconds 
for him by the chronometer, and to consider the 
study of the heavens the most interesting possible. 
In the little back yard he had his sextant, and 
here were brought to him for adjustment the 
chronometers of the whaling-ships of the town. 

At the time of the eclipse of the sun in 1831 the 
window was taken out of the little parlor, the tele- 
scope mounted in front of it, and with the twelve- 
year-old Maria equating Se seconds, Mr. Mitchell 
observed the eclipse. Fifty-four years later she 
counted the seconds again, while her class of 
eager girls at Vassar College observed an eclipse. 

nm the evening of October 1, 1847, Maria slipped 
away from guests in the parior of the old house 
and ran up to the telescope on the roof. Presently 
she came hurrying down to tell her father that 





With 
the slow communication of those days, it was long 
before she could be sure that hers had been the 
first eye to see it; but soit proved. The King of 
Denmark, sixteen ees before, had offered a gold 
medal to the first discoverer of a telescopic comet. 
He had died, but his son, Frederick VII, fulfilled 
his father’s promise, and in due time the medal 
came over the sea to the young astronomer. It 
forms a curious link between the Old World enthu- 
siasm for science and the New World woman, 
who treasured a tribute from a king in her three- 
je gy study on the second floor of the Nantucket 
louse, 

Until 1865 she worked away with the tremendous 
industry which characterized her at the various 
occupations which village life offered. She was 
librarian of the Atheneum. She made constant 
observations of the heavens and calculations from 
them. She toiled for days in the effort to adjust 
the cross-hairs of her telescope, which had been 
broken. She cooked and cleaned for the family 
when service failed. In short, she was always 
ready to help. 

In 1865 she was called to Vassar College, and 
for twenty years there she made a deep impression 
upon the developing plans for women’s education, 
and at the same time built up a reputation for 
genuine scholarship. y her hundreds of 
students make pilgri es to the Nantucket 
house, and rejoice that it is to be preserved as a 
memorial of a nature which somewhat resembled 
it in its simplicity and its strength. 
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ATTACKED BY AN OCTOPUS. 
first experience of the octopus, writes 
Frank T. Bullen in “Creatures of the Sea,” 


M 
was in a little bay in Stewart Island, New 


Zealand. A small river flowed into this bay, 
notable for its fine flounders; and the crew of the 
ship in which I was then a sailor soon discovered 
that the easiest way of catching them was to 
wade about on the fine sandy bed with bare feet, 
the water being only up to mid-thigh, and when 
they felt the flat body wriggling under their soles, 
to tread firmly and stoop, groping in the sand 
until they had the flounder safe between finger 
and thumb. Then they would raise him and put 
him fn the bag strapped across their shoulders. 


By_ and by we discovered that the nearer the 
sea the finer the flounders, and so one sunny after- 
noon I was wading in the bay near the mouth of the 
rivulet and picking up some fine specimens. Sud- 
denly I trod upon something like a blob of jelly. 
Fearing a sting, I made to —_ off, only to feel 
both my legs gripped in several places by some- 
thing that clung as if it would eat into the flesh. 

I stooped, and felt a long, whip-like tentacle 
twisted round my right leg. TI tore it off, and felt 
a nausea which made me quite giddy. 

But no sooner had I removed one snaky thing 
than another held me, and another and another. 
The water was shallow, but I began to feel as if I 
must be dragged down, drowned and devoured 
by this horrible ae 

Fortunately I retained some presence of mind, 
and drawing my sheath-knife, I reached down 
po to where I felt the main body of the 
thing, and avoiding my bare feet, I stabbed steadily 
into the central part of the beast. I was suc- 
cessful, for presently I felt the clutch of the ten- 
tacles round -_ legs relax, I saw the water stained 
with sepia, and I smelled the odor of stale musk, 
which all cuttlefish emit when disturbed. 

_ I felt quite certain that had I been laid hold of 
in water out of my depth by one of these creatures, 
only a miracle could have saved me from drowning. 
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THE TRUTHFUL CAMERA. 


he tintype man had found a remunerative 

field in Ashton. When the summer boarder 

arrived that yearat Willow Farm, she noticed 

that the parlor mantel was adorned with staring, 
large-sized tintypes of all the Jenkins family. 


“He charged us overprice, and _they’re fearful 
plain, aren’t they?” said Mrs. Jenkins to her 
guest. “But they’ve done us a sight of good.” 

“Yes,” said the young woman, vaguely, “I sup- 
pose they might —” 

“Lawzee, dear child, there’sno reason you should 
know what I mean,” interrupted Mrs. Jenkins. 
“But you take a family of folks living on a farm, 
and Geen old together, same as Ab and Jane 
and Henry and I are, and we don’t notice little 


Ways we’ve got into. But the night after we had 





those taken we stood ’em up in a row and looked 
at ’em. 

“Do I chew my mouth down to the left that 
way?’ said Ab. 

“«Ts my forehead any such bed 0’ wrinkles as 
that?’ said Jane. 

“ ‘Do I commonly squint my eyes up like that?’ 
asked Henry. 

“And every time the rest of us, put to it truthful, 
had to say yes. So we’ve set ’em up there on the 
mantelpiece to kind of remind us. I think some 


| time, maybe, we’ll have regular photographs taken 


ow that would show our failings still 
ter.” 

Mrs. Jenkins removed her own likeness from 
the mantel, held it at a distance, then brought it 
close to her eyes; then she held it appealingly 
toward the summer boarder. 

“The rest of ’em are faithful, but mine— I 
haven’t got any such a cant to my eyebrows as 
that, one up and one down, now have [?” she 
asked, with much anxiety. 


THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD 
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‘¢ All sunshine makes the desert,” 
The Arab proverb says; 

The verdure and the harvest 
Come through the rainy days, 

The flowers in their fragrance, 
The forests in their pride, 

Come through the clouds that darken, 
The storm which rages wide. 


“All sunshine makes the desert.” 
The soul that knows not pain 
Lies in its careless blisses 
And barren must remain. 

Not till the storm-clouds gather, 
Not till the tempests break, 
Can seeds of greatness quicken, 
Can powers of good awake. 


“All sunshine makes the desert.” 

The highest ends of life 

Lie not within its raptures 
But on, through stress and strife; 

And all our noblest powers 
Of faith and hope and love 

Come with the falling showers 
From out God’s heaven above. 
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TRAINING THE BABY. 


fter Mrs. Walters had “read up” the subject 
thoroughly and tabulated the results of her 
investigation,—in her methodical mind,—she 
told her husband, says the Chicago News, that she 
was going to make achange with baby. “We have 
been making a mistake with him. Last night 
after dinner we played with him and rocked him 
for a full hour. To-night he is to be put to bed, 
and left to go to sleep by himself.” 


Walters, who is an extremel en father, 
was about to say that rocking the baby was “part 
of the fun.”’ Fortunately he realized in time that 
this was not likely to meet with the approval of 
his wife’s more serious mind, so he suggested 
instead that baby might ery. 

“We must be prepared for that,’’ Mrs. Walters 
said, gently but firmly. “For a night or two he 
ma: | very hard. But conscientious parents 
will not neglect the best good of their children 
because of a few tears.” 

Mrs. Walters did not give her resolution time to 
cool. The baby, dimpled and cooing and ready 
for his evening frolic, was put to bed and the door 
closed upon him. At first he appeared to regard 
this as a new feature of the game. From the next 
room his parents could hear occasional interrog- 
atory gurgles. Then there came a faint wail, then 
a fl of invective in baby language. 

“He’s calling us names now,” said Walters. 
“I’m glad he takes that tack rather than the 
plaintive.” 

He had hardly spoken when an cnnquins 
shriek sounded from the next room. Walters 
sprang to his feet, but his wife waved him back. 

“This is only what was to be expected, Robert,” 
she said, determined, though pale. ‘‘He will ery 
hard to-night, and possibly to-morrow night. By 
that time he will have learned his lesson. All the 
authorities I have consulted agree that it is im- 

»ossible for a healthy child of his age to injure 
1imself by crying.” 

Walters suggested that it would have been 
better to accustom him to the change gradually. 
On this = too, his wife was firm, quoting her 
authorities with irritating readiness. The Wa 
terses are a harmonious couple, but this time they 
came near a quarrel. 

“There, he’s quieting down at last,” said Mrs. 
Walters, triump! tantly, and she was right. en 
frantic outcries had given way to pitiful sobs. 
Presently these also ceased, and Mrs. Walters 
smiled across the table at her husband, who smiled 
back. Both were so relieved that the ordeal was 
over that they were inclined to overlook whatever 
might have been unpleasant in the past. 

“Now, you see, he’s asleep. I’m going to take 


a peep at him.” 
she stepped lightly across the room and opened 
the door of the bedroom. Then she uttered a 


succession of shrieks compared to which baby’s 
recent exhibitions were as nothing. Witha bound 
— was at her side, fearing he knew not 
what. 

The baby lay on the floor, a big lump on his 
forehead caused by hitting the floor when he fell 
out of bed. He was sleeping peacefully in spite 
of 4 fact that there were undried tears on his 
cheek. 


VOICE CULTURE FOR SPARROWS. 
series of interesting experiments in which 
English sparrows have been taught to sing 
sweetly is recorded in the American Journal 

of Psychology. The aim of Doctor Conradi, the 

experimenter, has been to determine what are the 
conditions under which birds learn and cling to 
their traditional notes. For this purpose he has 
taken very young birds of non-musical species and 
kept them entirely with songsters to determine 
whether they would thus acquire the musical notes. 

In July, 1893, he put four fledgling English 
sparrows into the nest of a pair of singing cana- 
ries. Three of them died, but the fourth survived. 

This one had already acquired a sparrow chirp, 

but hearing thenceforth only the notes of the 

canary, he went no further with the language 
which was his birthright. Instead he came 

a, when among the canaries, to give notes 

different from sparrow talk. Even when he was 


silent, if the canaries were singing he could be 


| my self-’spects, sah. I’m a-losin’ money too fast 

















seen moving his throat as if he were trying to 
form the sounds, much as a person often inaudibly 
follows a song which another is singing. At last 
these sounds began to be audible, and increasingly 
so. He began to give notes in rapid succession, 
three or four tones up the scale, and then repeating 
the top note five or six times. 

Growing bolder with practice and the sound of 
his own voice, he soon indulged three or four runs 
in succession, with eight to twelve notes in each; 
and in the last days of September, when three 
months old, he went up and down and up the scale 
all in one run. 

All this while his voice had been changing. At 
first it was harsh, as is natural with English 
sparrows; but gradually, with the effort or with 
the subconscious influence of the sweeter sounds 
about him, it became softer and acquired some- 
thing of the canary quality. 

At first he sang on a low scale and tried the top 
notes vainly, but as his voice became milder he 
went higher more easily. He was three months 
old when, growing bold, he essayed his first trill. 
It was short, but musical, and he evidently liked 
it, for he repeated it, and continued steadily to 
practise it. It was done modestly, and after each 
trill he sat still and appeared to be yey > A 
year later, however, when the report was being 
written by the experimenter, he had grown to be 

uite an adept in canary song, and would trill and 
sing continually, puntuating his song with com- 
plete circles and semicircles on his perch. 

i) be? | the effect of association upon him, Doctor 
Conradi removed him for a time, in his first year 
from the canaries, and put him where he hear 
only sparrow chatter. Gradually he ceased to 
sing and began to return to the neglected sparrow 
tongue, but when he was again hung with the 
— he regained all he had lost in less thana 
month. 
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REFORM THAT WAS TOO THOROUGH. 


ld Lady Colburn was giving her grand- 
O daughter some good advice, the week 
before her wedding. “Now it’s all very 
fine for you to have these plans for making John 
over—if he needs it,” said the old lady. ‘He may 
have some ideas about reforming a few little habits 
of yours, my dear—but you don’t want to go too 
far, either of you, and you want to be pretty care- 
ful what you say. 


“When I was a girl, somebody told me the story 
of a young woman who made the young man she 
married promise her he would have nothing to do 
with smoking. Well, that was all right enough, 
but he’d never been an intemperate smoker, and 
he missed the little soothing he’d been accustomed 
to get from his pipe once in a while. 

“But if ever she saw him looking at it she’d 
remind him, ‘You promised me never to have any- 
thing to do with pipes or smoking when we were 


married.’ 

“Then one day the kitchen stove acted like all 
possessed—filled the room full of smoke. She 
said she thought the od needed cleaning ; 
but he—he was kind of stubborn, same as most 
men are at times—he just sat there and said, ‘I 
pane ou when we were married never to 
1ave anything to do with , or smoking, and 
this comes under both heads. 

“And she had to go for the stove man herself, 
though he was a real considerate man, most ways, 
her husband was. You just bear in mind that little 
circumstance when you’re making John over.” 
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MERELY FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


school-teacher, who has not a very good 
A memory, says that she sometimes forgets, 

from Friday to Monday, what some delin- 
quent, whose punishment holds over, has actually 
done. It may be that the child’s mother has been 
sent for, to talk about the matter, and then the 
way is plain. The teacher summons the little 
culprit, and says to her severely, “Now, tell your 
mother exactly what happened.” The child, fear- 
ful of correction, tells, and the teacher’s memory 
is refreshed. 


“A certain officer, when his men were at rifle 
practice, became exasperated at their clumsiness. 
“Here,” he said to one of them, “give me your 


He shot at the target, but the ball went wide. 
The men grinned. 

“There,” said the officer to the man who had 
lent him the gun, “that’s the way you shoot.” 

Then he tried again, with the same ill result. 
But he was undaunted. “And that,” he remarked 
to another man, “is the ony! you shoot.” 

In a third attempt the ball hit the bull’s-eye. 
Fe that,” he concluded, calmly, “is the way / 
shoot. 
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THE COST OF KIND TREATMENT. 
t was at the close of a hard day’s work. The 
| general manager of the Utopia Glove Empo- 
rium had heard and settled many irritating 
complaints, and when the janitor stood before 
him and stated that he wished and intended to seek 
employment elsewhere, the manager’s patience 


gave way. 


“I should like to know what’s the matter in 
your case!” he thundered. “Haven't I lightened 
your work, and told the head bookkeeper he was 
never to call you ‘Old Woolly’ again, and cautioned 
the forewoman to have some regard for your age, 
and told the cash-girls ee were to be treated 
with the same respect they’d give their grand- 
fathers? What more do you want?” Z 

“It’s jes’ all dat foolishness *bout hurtin’ my 
feelin’s and ’specting my age dat’s made de 
trouble,” said the janitor, gloomily. “In old 
times I use’ to get a quarter mos’ eb’ry time for 
‘Ole be an’ ten cents from de fo’woman 
when she’d blowed me up, an’ five cents when one 
o’ de little cash-gals had been sassy. I cyan’t 
afford to stay in a place where dere’s gwine to be 
any sech foolish idees *bout savin’ my feelin’s and 


= 


A MODERN KNIGHT. 
“Y* can’t make me believe that chivalry is 


& 


obsolete, or effete, or whatever they call 

it,” said a woman who had just returned 
from the West. The Washington Post tells her 
reasons for thinking that knighthood is still in 
flower. 


“IT met a veritable knight just two days ago on a 
dining-car,” she continued. “When I went in to 
luncheon the only seat left for me was one facing 
the rear of the train. Now I cannot sit with my 
back toward the engine without suffering all sorts 
of disagreeable things, so I asked the steward to 
find me a seat facing the other way. Immediately 
a Te man rose and offered to let me have 
his seat. thanked him, and he took the seat 
opposite me. He seanned the bill of fare, and 
then he looked at me hesitatingly. e 

“*Madam,’ said he, ‘would it be obnoxious to 
you if I were to order spring onions?’ " 

“Now, could consideration for the feelings of a 
woman go farther than that?” 










































THE WOOD- SHED PARTY. 
BY E. A. F. 


™ ama,’’ said Dorothy, ‘‘I wish I could 
have a wood-shed party.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean by that?’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Spear, in some wonder. 

‘‘Why,’’ explained Dorothy, ‘‘all the girls 
in my class have said they just love to play out 
in a nice wood-shed, where there are lots of 
shavings and smooth boards and hammers 
and —’’ 

‘* Just like ours, in fact,’’ laughed Mrs. 
Spear. ‘‘I think it would be a nice idea.’’ 

‘*Then we’ll have it,’’ decided Dorothy, 
‘‘and it must be on a stormy day, because we 
like to hear the rain spatter down—it seems so 
cozy.’’ 

“*T think it can be managed,’’ said mother. 
‘‘We must try to interest papa in the matter. 
I think there must be a little picking up 
done. ’” 

That evening Dorothy sat up a half-hour 
later than usual, preparing her invitations. 
The following morning ten little girls found on 
their desks a square of white birch bark, to 
which a dainty card was fixed by two tiny 
bows. On the card were these words: 

You are cordially invited to a Wood-Shed Party 


at Dorothy Spear’s, on the first rainy Saturday 


afternoon, at two o’clock. 
A long ‘‘spell of fine weather’’ was patiently 


passed by the eager girls, and at last came a | 


rainy Saturday. Never was a stormy holiday 
so gladly welcomed, and at two o’clock ten little 
cloaked figures came in damp line toward the 
house. 

Wet wraps were left in the kitchen, and then 
the children trooped out to the great, roomy 
shed. 

Dorothy’s father was a ship-builder, and in 
his leisure he often worked upon some small 
boat in the shed. 

So when the guests came out, they saw first 
a nice, warm stove in one corner, in which 
birch bark was snapping comfortably; next, 
the good-sized body of a sailboat, resting on 
blocks, to the inside of which led a short step- 
ladder, 

In the boat were stools and cushions, and on 
its deck sat Dorothy’s whole family of dolls in 
holiday dress. 

The girls danced about and examined all the 
good points of the craft, and said there was 
almost water enough outside to sail it. 

The logs of wood had been rolled up in such 
a way as to make a gradual flight of stairs to 
the top of the wood-pile, where a flat. board 
was standing. Each guest was asked to run 
up the stairs and drive a nail in the board. 
Chere was a prize, in the shape of a dainty 
birch-bark bonbon box tied with baby ribbon, 
for the one who could drive a nail without 
“‘striking off. ’? 

There were whole barrels of clean white 
shavings, from which they picked the longest 
and arranged on their heads for curls. 

At four o’clock came the refreshments, part 
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hen Patricia gives a picnic 
All the town’s in an uproar, 
Tally-hos with trumpets blowing, 
Hampers filled to overflowing— 
When Patricia gives a picnic 
At the club-house by the shore. 


When a picnic’s given by Patty 
There is nothing half so grand, 
But the party’s twice as jolly, 
Seaward swinging in the trolley, 
When a picnic’s given by Patty 
Down upon the rocks and sand. 


When Patricia gives a picnic, 
Nothing that you ever wore 
Is just right, so off you're hurried 
And for hours and hours are worried, 
When Patricia gives a picnic, 
Choosing new things at the store. 


of which was ice-cream served in little birch- | 
bark cups. 

But best of all—a surprise for Dorothy, too 
—was when Mr. Spear came out with a tray, | 
on which were eleven little boats — perfect 
models of a brig with all sails set, and ropes, | 
yard-arms, anchor and cabins all in correct | 
position. On the stern of each boat was painted | 





A GARDEN 


= rs. Hancock doesn’t like little boys,’’ | 
said Hal, one day, coming from school | 
and dropping down on the piazza at | 
his mother’s feet. 

“‘Oh, I am sorry,’’ said mother, ‘‘because 
she misses a great deal,’’ and then she kissed 
Hal on the forehead. ‘‘But what makes you 
think so?’’ 

‘‘Well, she drove us away when we were 
down there this morning, and we were not 
anywhere near her land, either. She has only 
that tiny bit of a garden, and it is all full of 
rocks. She was trying to make a garden in 
between the stones. ’” 

‘*But what reason has she for sending you 
away ?’’ 

‘Well, you see, last winter some of the boys 
ran into her fence with a double-runner and 
broke a picket. ‘They mended it, though, and 
now she seems to think we all want to do her 
some harm.’’ 

‘You must do something to restore confi- 
dence,’’ said mama. ‘‘She has never had any 
little boys, and doesn’t know how nice they can 
be. Why don’t you do something to please her ?’’ 

**No chance now; she is going away for a | 
month. ’’ | 

**Just the thing,’’ said mama. 

Hal looked up in surprise. ‘‘Why? How?” 
he asked. 

‘*‘Why don’t you and Ned go over there after 
she has gone and pick up all those small rocks 
in her yard, and carry them off in your wheel- | 
barrow, just as you did for father? The big 
ones you can roll over to the back and mound 








When a picnic’s given by Patty 
Gingham frocks are in demand, 
Wind and sunshine are not dreaded, 
And most often you're bareheaded, 
When a picnic’s given by Patty, 

For the fun of getting tanned. 


When Patricia gives a picnic 

1 could add a great deal more, 
But I'll finish just with saying 
There is more parade than playing, 
So the picnics of Patricia 

Have become a sort of bore. 


When a picnic’s given by Patty 

I am sure you understand 
Why bright eyes and rippling laughter 
Prove the verdict that comes after, 
That the picnics given by Patty 

Are the nicest in the land. 





in tiny letters the name of the little guest for 
whom it was intended. 

“‘Such a lovely time!’’ they all said, as they 
bade Dorothy good night. ‘‘ A wood -shed 
party is the very best kind.’’ 

Only one little girl said, as she hurried home, 
‘*There! Dear me! We had such a good time 
I forgot all about hearing the rain splatter.’’ 





SURPRISE. 


By Mira Jenks Stafford. 


up in a rockery, and put good soil over and 
plant some flowers. Then you could dig a few 
small beds, and plant lettuce, beans, radishes 
and beets. She is too old to make a garden 
and too poor to hire one made.’’ 

‘“‘Whew! 1’d just like to do that,’’ said Hal. 
**T will go ask Ned.’’ Away he ran, and ina 
few moments came back with his chum, to 
talk it over with mother and to make further 
plans. 


Some days later, when the stage had carried 


off its one passenger, two boys were seen going 
round bright and early to the little garden back 
of the house, and every night after school they 
worked for a half-hour or so. Mother would 
not let them work long enough at any one 
time to tire and to make the plan seem irksome. 
Papa shared his seeds with the boys, and came 


over once -in a while to see that things were | 


done properly. 

Mrs. Hancock extended her visit to six weeks, 
and when she came back the yard was neat 
and clean, the grass mowed and thick as a 
carpet, the rockery was covered with morning- 
glory vines and nasturtiums, while up through 
the soil the beets, radishes and garden things 
were showing bravely. Under her door was a 
card: ‘Please accept the garden, with the com- 
pliments of Hal and Ned.”’ 

The next day, when Hal came home from 
school, his face was radiant. ‘‘ You were 
right, mother,’’ he said. ‘‘She didn’t know 
how to like us. Why, it’s just the best game 
in the world to make people pleased, isn’t it?’’ 
And mother thought it was. 
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DRAWINGS BY CLARA E. ATWOOD 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 
Sometimes in one of foreign birth 
An untruth you will find, 
Or in a company of ships, 
A shelter from the wind. 
The sea-nymph anger holds, yet sings, 
She watches to destroy, 
But if a coward holds his rage, 
It need not then annoy. 
From in this boat a greeting ery 
Thrills all the salt sea air. 
Here is a topic that enfolds 
A garment’s border fair. 
In this sharp-pointed weapon see 
A common vegetable ; 
This witty speech contains the whole, 
So laugh if you are able. 


2. TRANSMUTATIONS. 

Example: When a letter is worn it has paid the 
charges. D(e)-frayed. 

When a letter is barking it is yielding sub- 
mission. 

When a letter is made to laugh it is bound by 
terms of agreement. 

When a letter is advanced to a certain rank it is 
joined. 

When a letter is illuminated it is charmed. 

When a letter is running it is effacing. 


3. ANAGRAM. 
Fill the blanks with the same letters rearranged. 
1 asked the soldier what led him to —, and he 
replied that from boyhood he could not —— if a 
military band played, flooding, as it were, all the 
creeks, bays and —— of his soul with its waves 
of melody without forming in his mind a —— pur- 
pose one day to be a soldier. That to him all the 
pomp of military manceuvers was glory, and all 
| the —— of its decorations the purest gold. 
| “Very well,” said 1, “but now when thou — 
up to battle do martial music and decorations 
| preserve thee in the hour of danger?” 


4. ENIGMA. 
Take two numbers, and set them apart, 
Insert between them some sort of a heart; 
Change this often, and you will see 
How many objects there will be. 
Put in a vowel—worthless and mean, 
A fellow then is to be seen. 
A different vowel would bring relief 
By showing instead a distinguished chief. 
If you’re not too weary, I really wish 
You'd change again to find a fish. 
Take up your grammar to aid your reflections. 
In place of the vowels insert interjections. 
! With one you'll find “dressed,”—it may not be by 
Worth,— 
The other will show you a small lump of earth 
Or try a conjunction, it gives you at pleasure, 
| Whichever you choose, a string or a measure. 


5. WORD-SQUARE. 

To hinder. A musical study; the name of a 
musical publication. A city on the Barbary coast. 
A proclamation by the government. He pauses 
from labor. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


| 4. 1. Come, bur, sum—cumbersome. 2. Taw, 
| dry—tawdry. 3. Hal, Lou, sin, a shun—halluei 
ination. 4. Fish, err, man—fisherman. 5. Jar, 
gone—jargon. 

| . Sill, silly; balm, balmy; liver, livery; nave, 
navy; pluck, plucky; pull, pulley; sauce, saucy ; 
tied, tidy; test, testy; palm, palmy; grave, gravy ; 
cellar, celery. 

83. Delaware, New York, Texas, Wisconsin, 
| Utah, Pekin, Omaha, Denver, Rome, Bethany. 

4. Relieve, revile, liver, live, vie, IV, V. 

5. Doll, dollar; docked, doctor; room, rumor; 
clam, clamor; seed, cedar; pill, pillar; tart, 
Tartar; lit, litter; waif, wafer; mat, matter; 
mole, molar; bare, bearer; side, cider; fry, friar; 
ledge, ledger; canned, candor; cough, coffer. 

6. Accidental, occidental; captious, cautious ; 
|eapacity, rapacity; conceal, congeal; resound, 

rebound; caper, taper; wreathe, breathe; re- 

quest, bequest; devise, demise; detail, retail; 
omen, amen; carmine, carbine; supine, lupine ; 
wicket, wicked. 
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EYE -STRAIN. 


INJURY BY LIGHT. 


OB pmo is superior to 
artificial light, and 
kerosene to electric light, 
gas, or acetylene, for the 
purpose of study. Light 
contains heat, light, and chemical rays. Light 
rays, strongest in yellow light, do not irritate the 
eyes. Electric light is strong in chemical rays, 
and with increased intensity of the light chemical 
action increases after a maximum visual effect 
has been obtained. The eyes of the young suffer 
more from chemical rays than those of old people. 
Electric-light blindness is caused by these rays. 
So, too, is snow-blindness, which occurs almost 
entirely in high altitudes, where the atmosphere, 
which partially absorbs chemical rays, is rarer. 

Sight for colors is worse with electric light than 
any other of like intensity now in common use. 
There are reasons against the use of gas, and 
some yet obtain after the ordinary and insufficient 
gas light is improved with the fragile incandescent 
mantle, although this is less irritating to eyes and 
better for colors than the electric. 

When there may be no choice of the kind of 
illumination, it is necessary to protect the eyes 
as far as possible from injury from improper light. 
Light in front of the eyes is bad, no matter how it 
may be shaded. It is impossible to get the best 
illumination of a flat surface with light so placed, 
and the line of sight at right angles to the surface, 
without bending the head far forward. 

In a schoolroom electric light may be placed in 
the ceiling, and diffused so as to avoid shadows 
upon the books the pupils are studying by means 
of reflectors which conceal the source of light 
from the eyes. Glass prevents the passage of 
chemical rays according to its thickness, quality 
and color, but thick glass and flint glass cut off 
the light also, while ground glass cuts off more 
light than chemical rays. Yellow glass shuts off 
chemical rays and allows light rays to pass, and is 
the best for globes or protective glasses for light 
which hurts the eyes. A slight brown admixture 
seems an advantage, although it is difficult to 
obtain glass of this “amber yellow” color without 
imperfections which, in eye-glasses especially, are 
harmful to the eyes. 

Eyes which need glasses suffer more than others 
from light, and no increase of illumination or size 
of objects will compensate for the lack of proper 
glasses. 


III. 
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KODAMA. 


f one asks who Kodama is, there are two 

answers: one, that he is chief of the general 
staff in the Japanese army, the other that he is, 
besides, a poor, unlettered man who, at fifty-two 
years of age, rules Japan and guides her armies. 
Richard Barry, the war correspondent, says, in 
“Port Arthur,” that this man thinks while others 
sleep, and works while others eat. He is the 
power behind the throne, the adviser at the gen- 
eral’s ear. 

Many public men in Japan believe Kodama to 
be an unsafe person of second-rate capacity. He 
had been sent to Formosa, to “get rid of him.” 
There he raised the place from savagery to a 
commercial prosperity. He could have been prime 
minister. 

“No,” said he. “I would rather pull strings 
than be one of the strings to be pulled. Russia is 
peeping up over the border. Let us prepare. 
Give me a desk in the war-office.” 

So the critics were glad to get the upstart out of 
the way. But when the war came, one man had 
his finger on things, and knew when and where to 
strike. He knew the points in the Korean coast 
where an army could be landed. He knew how 
soon it could be transported there; where all the 
merchant steamers were, and how long it would 
take to turn them into transports; and he had the 
audacity of genius. 

He was not a very presentable man. He had 
never travelled, and spoke nothing but Japanese. 
He would laugh like a boy at what he liked, and 
frown over what displeased him. And he scorned 
a frock coat and stuck to a kimono. But the 
emperor and the wisest heads about him knew 
what Kodama was, and although they could not, 
for pride’s sake, give him the command of the 
army, they crowned him with power. 

When the war correspondents were for months 
storming the war-office in Tokyo, with London, 
Washington and Berlin to back them, the question 
of the rights of the press came straight to Kodama. 
Even the ministers pleaded that correspondents 
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had some rights. Kodama said, “They have no 
rights; only privileges.” One day a grave-faced 
official made the statement: “I am very sorry, 
gentlemen, but you will have to wait the pleasure 
of General Kodama. We have done all we could 
for you. The question now is, Shall the ministers 
or Kodama run the war? I much fear that 
Kodama is the man of the hour.” 

It was Kodama who for six months controlled 
the news market of the world, so that not a single 


| authentic account came from the field except such 
| as was issued in the official reports of his own 


generals. Like the Duke of Wellington, he 
announced his victories first, his reverses after- 
ward; and only when the campaign was outlined, 
and his plans could be foreseen, did he open his 
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lips in speech. / 


OVER THE SALT. 


t the breakfast-table Tom and Margery were 

talking amicably, when each put out a hand at 

the same instant for some salt. In the concussion 
the salt was spilled. 


“Throw some over your shoulder, quick!” called 
the elder sister, laughing. “Then you won’t 
quarrel.” 

Two hands came out again, and each pushed the 
other aside. 

“T spilled it,” said Tom. “1 must throw it over 
my shoulder.” 

“JT spilled it myself,” said Margery. “I’m the 
one to throw it.” 

“Well, upon my word! 

“TI put out mine so —”’ 

“And I just touched the salt-spoon —” 

“So did I—” 

“And I was the one who did it!” 

“Tom, how can you say so when —” 

“So I shall be the one to throw the salt.” 

They were looking at each other, cheeks red 
and —_ flashing, when, at the same moment, one 

it occurred to both. Margery put it into 
words. 

“It’s too late. We’ve quarreled now!” she 
said. And everybody laughed. 


I put out my hand so—” 
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THE WORKING CLASS. 


traveller in the mountain country of East 

Tennessee stopped one noon at a cabin, says 
the New York Sun. In the shade of the house 
sat a comfortable-looking, middle-aged man, 
apparently at leisure. A dozen dogs loafed about 
him. 


“Can I have dinner here?” asked the traveller. 

“I reckon so,” drawled the man, “when the 
old woman turns up.” ; 

The “old woman” came in after a while, leading 
a weary-looking mule, and —, perspiration 
from beneath her big sunbonnet. She split some 
wood, built a fire, fetched some water, and soon 
had dinner “yy 

“You have a fine country here,” said the tray- 
eller, as they sat down to the meal. 

“Stranger,” said the woman, “I reckon it’s about 
as fine as they is for men and dogs, but it’s mighty 
hard on women and mules.” 
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NOT A CELESTIAL VEGETABLE. 


M* years ago “Uncle” Jerry Pease was a 
well-known character in the town of South- 
bridge, Massachusetts. He worked by the day 
for different persons during the week, and so, 
says the Boston Herald, he had not much time to 
devote to his own little place unless he cultivated 
on Sundays; and this he sometimes did. 

One Sunday morning, when Uncle Jerry was 
busy in his garden, which was near the street and 
in full view of people going to church, the minister 
came upon him before he knew it. It was too 
late to get out of the way, and fearing the minis- 
ter’s censure, Uncle Jerry resolved to have the 
first word. 

“Do you think,” he began, with an uncertain 
smile, “that they raise any vegetables in heaven?” 

“All kinds, sir, but peas,’”’ replied the minister, 
grimly. 
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A HANDSOME APOLOGY. 


ed and his grandmother are the best of friends, 
but sometimes the little boy’s tongue is too 
quick to please the old lady. Then Ned apologizes, 
after a fashion of his own, which his grandmother 
approves. 


“T got tired lugging that wheelbarrow for grand- 
mother when she was changing her plants,” Ned 
said to his mother, recounting the day’s events at 
bedtime, ‘‘and I said, ‘1 wish there wasn’t another 
speck of this hateful dirt in all the world!’ But 
then afterward I ’pologized.”’ 

“I’m glad of that,” said his mother. “Did you 
tell her you were sorry?” 

“No, that’s not the kind grandmother likes 
best,” said Ned. “I got another wheelbarrow 
full, and I just said, ‘Don’t you want some more 
of this nice dirt grandmother?’ and then we were 
all right again.’ 


® © 
A GYMNASTIC MARVEL. 


here are optical illusions of all varieties. Some 
are due to mirage, and some are not. A little 
boy who was drilling a squad of classmates at 
recess found difficulty in getting them to march 
properly. ° 
“Lift your right leg!” he called. “Lift your 
right leg!” 
hings went very well until Patsy Hennessy 
forgot and lifted his left leg which happened to 
be clad in trousers exactly like those of the boy 
next him, who was obedient in holding up his 
rin leg. 
he drillmaster stopped aghast. ‘You can’t do 
that, Pat Hennessy!” he called. “You’re holding 
up both legs!” 
* 


NOTHING WRONG ON HIS SIDE. 


he man had been grumbling steadily for half 

an hour to his seat-mate, whom he had never 
seen before. He had grumbled about business, 
politics, war, peace, vacations, church, children, 
railroads, schools, farms, newspapers and that 
unfailing scapegoat—the weather. 

The man beside him had_ borne all that seemed 
necessary, and at last bethought him of a way Se 
silence the grumbler if such a thing were possible. 

“Are your domestic relations agreeable?” he 
asked, suddenly, turning an inquisitive gaze on his 
companion. 

“Yes, they are!” snapped the grumbler. “It’s 
my wife’s relations that make all the trouble.” 
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SUFFERED 15 YEARS 
Fro Itching and Painful Humor, Affecting 
4 Head and Body. Cured in a 
Week by Cuticura. 

“For fifteen years I had eczema all over my head and 
body. Words cannot express how I suffered from the 
itching and pain. I had given up hope when a friend 
told me to get Cuticura. After bathing with Cuticura 
Soap and applying Cuticura Ointment for three days, 
my head was as clear as ever, and to my surprise and 
joy, one cake of soap and one box of ointment made a 
complete cure in one week.” (Signed) H. B. Franklin, 
717 Washington St., Allegheny, Pa. (Adv. 


Doctors agree 


PATENT 
APPLIEO 








that the best sport, summer and win- 
ter, for small boys and girls, is the 


IRISH MAIL 


“It’s geared.” 

Exercisés all muscles; doesn’t 
overtax nor overheat. De- 
signed on hygienic lines. 

Fast; absolutely safe. 
sporty, rakish little “craft” 
thatdelightsevery child. 
Lf your dealer hasn't it 
order direct from us. 
Write for booklet, Free. 















“ as s Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 
They can’t upset. 258 Irish Mail 4 
Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co, Anderson, Indiana 





BORATED 
TALCUM 






Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
pt 0 . Get Mennen’s (the original). Samiple Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 












WANTED TO SLEEP 
CURIOUS THAT A TIRED PREACHER SHOULD 
[oe HAVE SUCH DESIRE. 

A fhinister speaks of the curious effect of Grape- 
Nuts food on him and how it has relieved him. 

“You will doubtless understand how the suffer- 
ing with indigestion with which I used to be 
troubled made my work an almost unendurable 
burden, and why it was that after my Sabbath 
duties had been performed, sleep was a stranger 
to my pillow till nearly daylight. 

“I had to be very careful as to what 1 ate, and 
even with all my care I experienced poignant 
physical distress after meals, and my food never 
satisfied me. 

“Six months have elapsed since I began to use 
Grape-Nuts food, and the benefits I have derived 
from it are very definite. I no longer suffer from 
indigestion, and I began to improve from the time 
Grape-Nuts appeared on our table. I find that by 
eating a dish of it after my Sabbath work is done, 
(and I always do so now) my nerves are quieted 
and rest and refreshing sleep are insured me. I 
feel that I could not possibly do without Grape- 
Nuts food, now that I know its value. It is in- 
variably on our table—we feel that we need it to 
complete the meal—and our children will eat 
Grape-Nuts when they cannot be persuaded to 
touch anything else.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the famous little book, “‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each package. 


Last Weeks of Our 
Reduced Price Sale. 


SUITS, SKIRTS 
AND JACKETS. 


Made to Order and Guaranteed to 
Fit or Money Refunded. 
ONE-FIFTH REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICES. 
$6Suitsnow $4.80 . 
$12Suitsnow $9.60 
$18 Suits now $14.40 
$25 Suits now $20.00 


$4 Skirts now $3.20 
$7 Skirts now $5.60 
$10 Skirts now $8.00 
$12 Skirts now $9.60 
Prices also reduced 
on Jackets, Silk Cos- 
tumes, Rain Coats, etc. 


This offer must be acted 
on at once, as it will be 














Your choice of_over 
150 New York Styles 
and 300 fashionable 
materials. 

Write for Catalogue and 
Samples to-day. 

We send FREE to 


Catalogue, showin 
he latest New Yor 

















urements correctly. 
To lady sen us the names of two of her friends 
who waa ike our Catalogue and Samples 


send Free a of the new booklet, UH ASHION 
FADS IN NEW YORK.” ; i 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE READY AUG. 21. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will illustrate 
and describe the new styles we are now receiving 
from abroad, Suits from $6.00 to $25.00; Skirts 
#0 to $12.00; Cloaks $5.75 to $25.00, and Rain Coats 

.50 to $18.00. 











POSITIVELY NO REDUCTIONS ALLOWED FROM THE 
PRICES IN OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE. 


rye contemplate the purchase of a Fall or 
yinter garment, write to-day for a selec- 
ted line of samples and the New Fall Cata- 
logue — sent EE as soon as issued to any 
part of the United States. Kindly specify the 
colors you prefer and whether you wish samples 
for a suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. Be sure to 
say you wish the new Fall Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO,, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 





























A SUMMER 
TONIC. 


To offset the fatigue caused 
by hot weather, you will find 
nothing more effective, more re- 
freshing and invigorating than a 
glass of water mixed with sugar 


and a teaspoonful of 
Horsford’s 7 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 
ical Works, Provid 








4 Ch 


, KR. 1, U.8. A. 
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The Craven 
Dress Shield Pin. 


A great convenience to ladies. Dress shields 
changed quickly. No sowing. loop in pin takes 
in thickness of material. N ckels ated, will not 
rust. In order to put the dress shield pins in the 


hands of every \ady, for a short time we will send 
one card of raven } ~ 


Dress Shield Pins and 
y 


two dozen Duplex Pins, best made with 











- GUARDED SPRING 
/PREVENTS ALL CATCHING _ 
OR TEARING OF MATERIAL 








guarded spring 
and duplex head fast- 
ening from either side, for 
10 cents (stamps or coin), worth double the 
money. Send to-day. 






THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
24 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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**The first piece’”’ 


Children acquire a love for good 
music with their five-finger exercises, 
if early steps are made with a 





piano. Full, singing clarity of tone, 
unchanged by “practice,” makes 
this instrument a most satisfactory 
choice where the refinement of a 
child’s ear and the gratification of 
cultivated taste are considered. 
Lllustrated catalogue upon request. 


No matter where you live, our special offer 
makes it practicable for you to own a Packard. 
Time payments if desired. Write us. 


The Packard Company, Dept. M, Ft.Wayne, Ind. 

















FDUCATO 
SHOE 


“Lets the Child’s Foot 
Grow As it Should.” 


ROOM FOR Five TOES. 


Made in Russia Calf, Pat- 
ent Calf and Vici Kid. 
Oak Soles sewed 


(ire utmost plia- 
ity and strength. 
None genuine 


without name 
brand on soles. 












On 
Ef your dealer receipt 
will not sup- of price, 
ply Educa- with 25 cts. 
ors, take extra for 
no substi- delivery, 
ute but our Mail- 
write Order Dept. 
to us. will forward 
shoes to any 
Send part of the U.S. 
to-day 
Sor lllus- EDUCATOR 
gates RUBBERS FIT 
Catalogues. EDUCATOR SHOES. 
Infants’, 5 to 8, $1.50 
Child’s, 8 to 11, $1.75 O 
Misses’, 114% to 2, $2.00 
Wemake shoes forevery 
WRONG | member of the family | EDUCATOR 
WAY in our seven large fac- WAY 


tories, including the fa- 
mous “All America” $3.50 and $4.00 Shoe. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 
18 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Shoemakers with 40 years’ experience and reputation. 
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THE ROMEO OF THE 
SAWHORSE. 


BY J. MERVIN HULL. 


© little touched has Emersondale been by 

the rush of modern times that many things 

remain there much as they were fifty years 

ago. One of these is the village store, with its 
weather-beaten sign : 


W. I. Goops & GROCERY’s. 


Here the village senate assembles every day ; 
but in the long winter evenings, when the north 
wind roars and the big box stove gets cherry 
red, the most important function is a tourna- 
ment of checkers. 

For many years the champion players were 
Eli Sanborn and Marcellus Adams. When the 
checker-board slanted from the bony knees of Eli 
to the chubby legs of ‘‘Marcel,’’ then the eager 
group of enthusiasts gathered round to watch 
a battle royal that often would have lasted far 
into the night but for one circumstance: Relief 
Sanborn was opposed to what she called ‘‘late 
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at Eli’s house. Nota light could be seen, and 
every curtain was drawn. 

Eli went up and tried the kitchen door. It 
was bolted. He stood in silence on the door-step 
for several minutes, and then cleared his throat 
vehemently : 

**A-hem-ah-h!’’ 

No response. 

Eli tried the side door and the front door with 
no better results. Then he stood back against 
the long wood-pile that extended in front of the 
house, and looking toward one of the upper 
windows, he called very gently: 

“*Liefy, Liefy! I’m here, Liefy!’’ 

Marcel declares that at this moment a corner 
of the curtain was lifted, but as it happened 
to be directly in line with himself instead of 
Eli, it was dropped at once. 

Eli heaved a deep sigh. 

**T guess I’ll try workin’ a while,’’ he said. 

‘*What ye goin’ to do?’’ asked Marcel, 
dancing on the snow to keep his toes warm. 
‘*You better come home along of me, Eli.’’ 

Eli looked at him reproachfulgy in the moon- 
light. 

‘Do you s’pose I’d do that, after what has 
happened ?’’ he said. 

Then he went across the read to a shed, and 
brought out a wood-saw and sawhorse, which 
he placed next to the wood-pile in front of the 
house. He took off his coat and began to saw 
steadily, now and then giving a look at the 
closely curtained window. 

‘*Mareel,’’ he said, ‘‘you’d better go home. ’’ 
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“WAL, MARCEL, IT’S GETTIN’ TO BE TOWARDS TEN.” 


hours,’’ and Eli was known and praised 
throughout the village as a most devoted hus- 
band. 

Accordingly, it usually happened that at 
about half past nine o’clock Eli straightened 
up in his chair, thrust his long hand through 
his bushy gray hair, and said: 

**Wal, Mareel, it’s gettin’ to be towards ten. ’’ 

Then Marcel would lift his shiny bald head 
from the study of the next move, and blinking 
through his spectacles, he would answer: 

‘Why, so ’tis, Eli, so ’tis! Who’d ’a’ 
thought it?’? And after carefully noting the 
exact situation of the game, the dutiful pair 
would start on their homeward walk of more 
than a mile. 

Nevertheless, checkers is so absorbing to a 
genuine lover of the game that it sometimes 
happened that Eli lost all sense of the passing 
time, and was consequently late in getting home. 
Several years ago this happened as many as 
three times, and the last time it was after eleven 
when Eli opened the kitchen door. 

When he started for the store the next evening 
Ktelief solemnly announced : 

“Eli, if you ain’t home by ten o’clock, the 
house will be shut.’’ 

Eli was so astounded by this, the only ulti- 
natum that Relief had ever issued in their long 
married life, that he could only stammer: 

“‘Why, Liefy, of course, Liefy, I always 
ntend to get home, but sometimes I get so took 
ip with the game. Wal, you won’t lave any 
nore trouble about it, Liefy.’’ 

And indeed it was many weeks before Eli 
was delinquent again. But at last there came a 
night when Marcel played with unheard-of skill. 
Hiis eyes twinkled behind his spectacles, and 
when Eli made his best plays Marcel would 
polish his bald head afresh and evolve a move 
so astounding that the watchers hardly dared 
'o breathe, until, in the midst of the silence, 
the old clock on the shelf, with a warning 
srowl, jangled out the hour of ten. 7 

Eli jumped to his feet, overturning the 
checker-board, and started for home without 
Saying a word, and Marcel followed as fast as 
his short legs could carry him. 

_ ‘Conscience’ sake, Eli,’’ he gasped, ‘‘I can’t 
keep up! What’s the use of hurryin’ so?’’ 

But Eli never slackened his long stride till 
they crossed the little bridge, where the snow 
crunched loudly under their feet, and arrived 





‘*No, Eli, I should feel like a deserter. Any- 
way, I feel partly to blame for this, and perhaps 
if she knew that —’’ He faced toward the 
window and called: 

‘*Mis’ Sanborn! 
to blame than Eli.’’ 

But the silent house made no reply. 

**T tell you what,’’ said Marcel, ‘‘you. get 
me an ax, and I’ll split whilst you saw, and 
then I sha’n’t freeze. ’’ 

Patiently the two old veterans worked nearly 


Mis’ Sanborn! I was more 


an hour, and then Marcel stopped and threw | 


down his ax. 

‘*‘Whew!’’ he exclaimed. 
fat and short-winded to split wood! 
Eli,’’ he continued, in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘I 
b’ lieve there’s a light in the kitchen. ’’ 

“Is there, honest?’’ said Eli, eagerly. 
‘*Where is ’t?’’ 

Before Marcel could answer, the kitchen door 
was opened wide, and on the threshold stood the 
substantial figure of Relief Sanborn. It did not, 
however, prevent the escape of the most delicious 
odors of hot coffee and broiling steak. Marcel 
opened his nostrils wide and hugged himself. 

**I don’t think you ought to work out there any 
longer to-night, Eli,’’ said Relief, pleasantly. 
**1t’ll be bad for your rheumatiz. Better come 
in now and have some hot supper. Won’t you 
come, too, Mr. Adams?’’ 

‘“*Thank you, Mis’ Sanborn,’’ said Marcel, 
instantly, ‘‘I will, indeed.’’ 

At first the conversation rather lagged, but 
when Liefy said, ‘‘ Have another cup of coffee, 
Marcel,’’ all constraint was removed. 

And it is a matter of record that Eli and Mar- 
cel have not once kept late hours since that night. 
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AN EXPANSIONIST. 


A Southern gentleman tells of some wonderful 
‘‘revival meetings’’ held under the auspices 
of an aged darky in a town of Alabama. He 
had never been ordained, being apparently con- 
tent to remain a plain ‘‘exhorter,’’ and this 
oceasioned considerable perplexity in his con- 
gregation. Finally some one asked the old man 
about it. 

‘*Well,’’ he replied, ‘‘dis is de reason. W’en 
you’s a preacher you’s got to have a text an’ 
stick close to it; but w’en you’s only a exhorter 
you kin branch. ’’ 
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Alaska Ice Cream Freezer. 


Four-quart size given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and $1.00extra. Price $2.50. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by receiver. 

HIS Freezer is one of the latest favorites to claim the attention 
The secret of its quick freezing 
The 
automatic wooden scraper takes the 
cream from the sides of the can and 
throws it toward the center, where 


of the progressive housewife. 
is in the dasher. This is a marvel of simplicity and efficiency. 


spoon-shaped floats catch and beat it 
until the freezing is completed. Every 
part of the mixture is in constant @otion, 
and the freezing effected in an incred- 
ibly short time. The result of the 
freezing, both in time and quality, is a 
delightful surprise. 

We warrant every Freezer to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

The tubs are of selected northern pine thoroughly kiln-dried, and 
treated with a preparation of oil and wax, rendering them water-proof. 
The hoops are of galvanized iron and guaranteed never to become 
loose or fall off. The cans are made of extra heavy first quality 
American plate, thoroughly well made by experienced workmen. 
Every metal part that comes in contact with the cream is coated 
with pure block tin, thereby preventing danger from oxidization. 


The Universal Bread Maker. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and $1.00 extra. Price $2.00. Sent by express, charges in either 
case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. 








HIS machine is a mixer, kneader and raiser, combined. It 

mixes and kneads the bread in three minutes. The hands do 
not touch the dough. All the ingredients—water, lard, sugar, salt, 
yeast and flour—are first put 
in the pail, and then after 
turning crank for three minutes 
it is covered and set away to 
rise. After the dough is raised 
it is lifted from the pail and cut 
into proper shape for the ba- 
king pans. The old-fashioned 
and disagreeable method of 
bread-making is therefore no 





longer necessary. We have 
thoroughly tested the Universal 
Bread Maker, and can guar- 
antee it to give perfect satis- 
faction. It is very simple in 
construction, and may be 
operated even by a child. It is made of the best materials, and 
the size we offer will make from two to six loaves of bread. 











Gentlemen’s 
Pocket Toilet Case. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.00, 
postage 15 cents extra. The Name Plate en- 
graved for 3 cents a letter additional. There 
is room for three initial letters only. 


HE Case is made of seal grain leather, with Sterling Silver 
Name Plate, and small Mirror on one side. It contains | 
Olivewood solid back Brush, 1 Celluloid Comb, 1 Tooth Brush and 


1 Nail Brush. Just the thing for tourists. Size 8'4x2%4xI14 inches. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pounded 1815. 


This is the trade-mark of a firm of ninety years’ experience in the manufacture of mustard—the ancient 
house of Stickney & Poor. ‘Their long experience has taught them the best ways to make mustard. 


STICKNEY & POOR'S 
MUSTARD 


is absolutely pure, natural color, clean flavored, and very strong. That is what you want 
in mustard—s/rength, for it is easy enough to make a strong mustard mild by adding com- 
mon flour, but you can’t make a weak mustard strong. ‘Stickney & Poor’s’’ is absolutely 
pure. It does mof contain any artificial coloring. Its superior strength is the result of 
using high-grade seed as a foundation. Mustard aids the digestion. 


FREE! If your grocer does not sell Stickney & Poor’s Mustard you can obtain a full-size 
can of it free by sending the name and address of yourself and of your grocer to 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE COMPANY, 182A State Street, Boston. 
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Codfish — nothing 
else, fibered by a special 
process of our own which preserves 

all the NATURAL FLAVOR of the fish. 


It Needs No Cooking, 


is equal to twice the quantity of ordinary 
Salt codfish, and makes the most delicious 


CODFISH BALLS and 
CREAMED CODFISH 
you ever tasted. Your dealer knows 
these goods. Ask him 


SHUTE & MERCHANT, Gloucester, Mass. 
Established 1862. 

Our Products from the Sea 

are the Best in the 

World, 


















GELATINE 


Everybody Likes It. 


Convenient to have at hand when unexpected company 
arrives and you must getupa luncheonina hurry. Prepare 
enough for ‘just two” or for a whole — with equal 
facility. Each package contains four envelopes. Each 
envelope makes one pint—the whole package making 


One-Half Gallon of Clear, Firm Jelly. 


No soaking. Dissolves instantly in boiling water or 
milk ; ready for immediate use. 
If your grocer hasn’t it send his name and 12 cents 
for full-sized package and Minute Cook Book. 
We make also the Minute Gelatine, flavored, 
Minute Tapioca, Minute Malta - Coffeena. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Dept. F, ORANGE, MASS. 





HOT 
BISCUIT 


if made with Rumford Baking 
Powder cause no discomfort. If 
made with Cream of Tartar or 
Alum powders, then look out for 
trouble ——__——_________—— 
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Pound Can, 30 cts. Half-Pound Can, 15 cts. 


Tue Rumrorp Company, Providence, R. I. 
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The Seal That Assures. 


The value of buying confections with the absolute 
assurance that they are the best is inestimable. It was in 
order that lovers of good candy might realize this satisfac- 
tion that caused the adoption of the seal of Necco Sweets. 
It is the identifying mark of excellence for various kinds of 
sweets. Confections bearing this seal are good. There is 
no question of doubt; no regret when it’s Necco Sweets. 
The safety to old and young alike with which these delicious 
sweets can be eaten is a strong indorsement of their high 
quality and whblesomeness. As an example, try a box of 


















They will reveal to you the real meaning of Necco 
Sweets. You will find in these delicious chocolates a 
refreshing charm and tempting delicacy long to be 
remembered. Any one who appreciates candy that 
is safe, that is wholesome, that is thoroughly good, & 
should always look for the seal of Necco Sweets. SWEETS 
Ask for them where the best confectionery is sold. Vi 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 


Boston, Mass. 






CUTICLINE 


will make the hands white and clean instantly without 
the least scrubbing. If your hands have become soiled 
and dirty by contact with wet paint, grease, ink, office 
dirt or factory grime, try Cuticline—it removes dirt of any 
kind with an ease and completeness highly gratifying. 
Cuticline is a compound far different from an 
ordinary soap that will just /oosen the dirt so that 
it may be rubbed 
off on the towel—it 









perfectly. Shake a little of it into the palms 
of your hands and wash as usual, then rinse 
thoroughly in clear water, and your hands will 
be soft, smooth and ¢/ean. 

Cuticline is a vegetable compound in granulated form; 
it is absolutely pure and contains neither acids nor other 
harmful ingredients. 

Ask your dealer for Cuticline—if he cannot supply you, 
send us his name and we will forward a sample to your 
address absolutely free. Address 


Dept. A, CUTICLINE CO., Bath, Maine. 











Squire’s Boiled Ham. 


Indispensable during the picnic season. There’s 
nothing like it for sandwiches. It is pink, sweet, 
tender, and of a most delicate and delicious 
flavor. It keeps well and is very convenient to 
have in the house for dinner on a hot — _ BY 
the pound at your dealer’s. :: :: $3 


Be Sure You Get Senteate. 








John P. Squire 
& Company, 
BOSTON. 








Makers of *' Arlington’’ 
Sausage and Squire’s Kettle 
Rendered Pure Leaf Lard. 





























“T always use 
Sawyer’s because 
it bleaches, gives a 
beautiful tint, and 
restores the 


The People’s 
Choice 
for nearly 
50 Years. 


color to lin- oe ; Aa 
ens,lacesand 
goods that are 


Sold in 
Sprinkling-Top 
Bottles by 
grocers every- 

where. 
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worn and 
faded.”’ 
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